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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 

Introduction 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  programme  is  to  provide  suitable  education 
and  training  which  will  assist  the  pupils  in  becoming  useful  citizens  of  the 
community.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  developing  good  personal  traits  with 
respect  to  appearance,  honesty,  punctuality,  responsibility  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  others.  An  attempt  must  be  made  to  interest  the  pupils  in 
education  and  to  get  them  to  appreciate  the  ever  increasing  necessity  for 
obtaining  a  good  educational  background.  In  many  cases  the  pupils  will  need 
encouragement  and  commendation  for  the  progress  they  are  making.  A  previous 
record  of  failure  and  frustration  may  result  in  their  performing  at  a  level 
below  their  actual  capabilities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  this  programme  will 
be  approximately  15  years  of  age  or  over  and  have  not  been  regularly  promoted  to 
a  secondary  school.  It  is  recommended  that  classes  should  not  exceed  20  pupils 
for  both  the  academic  and  the  practical  subjects. 

In  many  cases  pupils  will  stay  just  one  year.  It  was  felt  desirable, 
however,  to  include  enough  material  in  these  courses  of  studv  to  cover  a  two-year 
programme.  The  teacher  should  select  those  topics  which  he  feels  will  best  serve 
the  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  expected  that  the  time  will  be  divided  so  that  the  pupils  spend 
approximately  one  half  of  their  time  on  academic  subjects,  and  the  other  half  on 
practical  work. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  division  of  time.  It  must  be  realized, 
however,  that  all  of  the  subjects  should  be  integrated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  allocation  of  time  is  merely  suggestive.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  particular  interest  of  the  pupil  to  teach  what  can  be  taught  most  effectively 
at  the  time . 


Subject  Periods  Periods 


English  and  Library  7  8 
History  and  Geography  4  5 
Mathematics  4  5 
Physical  and  Health  Education  4  4 
Group  Guidance  1  _ 1 


20  23 

Practical  work  (including  Home  Economics 
Science,  Music,  Art,  as 

determined  locally)  20  22 


Total  40  45 


Although  the  traditional  names,  such  as  Mathematics  and  History  are  used, 
the  content  of  the  courses  should  be  carefully  selected  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  Repetition  and  drill  are  necessary,  but  they  should  be  made  interesting 
and  stimulating.  Problems  should  be  realistic  and  related  to  the  pupils'  interests. 
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The  various  subjects  should  be  correlated  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
topics  changed  to  suit  particular  conditions.  History  or  Guidance,  for  example, 
might  be  taught  as  part  of  a  lesson  in  English.  Time  should  be  given  for 
reading,  and  pupils  encouraged  to  use  the  library. 

It  is  expected  that  several  activities  will  be  taught  in  each  of  the 
Occupational  shops.  These  activities  should  be  carefully  selected  after  making 
a  survey  to  determine  the  areas  in  which  job  opportunities  exist  or  in  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  demand  for  personnel  which  could  be  filled  by  persons  from 
this  group.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  found  better  to  offer  some  of  the 
instruction  in  specialized  shop  areas,  such  as  Automotive  Servicing  in  the  auto¬ 
mechanics  shop. 

A  few  suggested  areas  for  job  opportunities  are  given  below.  The  list 
is  by  no  means  complete,  and  not  all  are  applicable  to  every  community.  Courses 
of  study  for  some  of  these  subjects  are  included;  others  might  be  developed  by 
local  committees  to  suit  local  needs  or  be  adapted  from  regular  four-year 
Vocational  Courses. 

Boys 

Agriculture 
Automobile  Servicing 
Building  Construction 
Electrical  Appliances 
Servicing 
Gardening  Services 
Janitorial  Services  & 

Home  Mechanics 
Masonry  (Brick  &  Block 
laying) 

Merchandising  -  Sales 
Painting  &  Decorating 
Plumbing 

Restaurant  Services 
Sheet  Metal  Work 
Sign  Painting 
Small  Gasoline  Engine 
Repairs 

Transport  Industry 
Welding 


Girls 

Child  Care 

Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing  & 
related  work 

Factory  Assembly  Work  &  Inspection 

Hairdressing 

Hospital  Services 

Household  Help 

Merchandising  -  Sales 

Office  Help  (general) 

Restaurant  Services  and  Food 

Processing 

Sewing  (Machine  etc.) 

Waitresses 


It  is  suggested  that  several  of  the  most  helpful  activities  be  arranged 
in  each  room.  These  activities  should  not  be  considered  solely  as  "boys 
activities"  or  "girls  activities",  as  in  some  cases  both  boys  and  girls  might 
benefit  from  the  instruction.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Merchandising  and 
Restaurant  Services.  In  addition  to  activities  designed  to  aid  the  pupil  toward 
employment,  special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  such  topics  as  good  grooming, 
cleanliness,  pleasantness  and  dependability. 
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Home  management,  family  relationships,  nutrition,  clothing,  child 
care,  and  money  management  are  very  important  and  should  be  stressed.  This 
part  could  probably  be  best  taught  in  the  Home  Economics  rooms. 

Activities  that  are  set  up  in  the  Diversified  Occupational  shops 
should  simulate  actual  working  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible.  If,  for 
instance,  Restaurant  Services  are  offered,  a  small  modern  restaurant  should 
be  included.  For  Merchandising,  an  attractive  store,  complete  with  display 
windows,  counters,  cabinets,  merchandise  and  a  cash  register  might  be  pro¬ 
vided. 


Teachers  for  this  programme  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
sympathy  for  its  aims  and  objectives.  A  desire  to  provide  a  worthwhile  ed¬ 
ucational  experience  for  the  pupils  constitutes  a  primary  qualification  for 
teaching  the  programme . 

It  is  suggested  that  a  coordinating  teacher  might  be  appointed  to 
head  up  this  programme.  Such  a  teacher  would  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
various  teachers,  both  academic  and  practical  and  help  to  develop  a  philosophy 
which  would  result  in  the  most  effective  work  being  done. 

His  duties  should  include  reports  on  an  evaluation  of  such  items  as 
attitude  to  work,  punctuality,  attendance,  ability  to  get  along  with  others, 
grooming,  and  the  pupil  as  a  possible  employee. 

NOTHING  IN  THE  CONTENT  OF  THESE  COURSES  IS  TO  $  CONSIDERED  AS  RE¬ 
PLACING  ANY  COURSE  OF  STUDY  OR  PART  OF  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  REQUIRED  OF  AN  APPREN¬ 
TICE  UNDER  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT,  RSO  1950,  CHAPTER  19,  OR  REGULATIONS  MADE 
UNDER  THAT  ACT. 

IT  MUST  BE  UNDERSTOOD  THAT  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION  OF  ANY  COURSE  OF 
STUDY  OUTLINED  IN  RP-35  DOES  NOT  AUTOMATICALLY  QUALIFY  A  STUDENT  AS  AN  APPREN¬ 
TICE  UNDER  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT.  PERSONS  INTENDING  TO  BECOME  APPRENTICES  IN 
ANY  TRADE  MUST  COMPLY  WITH  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THAT  TRADE. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 

It  is  expected  that  the  classroom  and  shop  instruction  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  Diversified  Occupational  Programme  may  ultimately  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  work  experience  programme  in  actual  employment  situations. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  having  pupils  work  part  time  in  the  community 
on  a  school-supervised  basis.  Pupils  so  placed  would  work  with  an  experienced 
person,  not  displacing  a  regular  employee,  and  would  learn  under  the  guidance 
of  a  coordinating  teacher  and  cooperating  tradesman  or  other  worker. 

The  work  experience  programme  would  consist  of  actual  work  by  the 
pupils  carried  out  on  an  organized  basis,  in  shop  or  industry  for  one  or  more 
days  per  week.  The  length  of  time  allotted  would  not  be  more  than  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  two  full  weeks  for  any  one  work  situation.  The  number  of  experiences 
would  vary  according  to  the  particular  student  and  the  opportunities  available 
in  the  community. 
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The  learning  expected  to  take  place  with  such  a  programme  would 

include : 

(a)  development  of  social  skills  and  improvements  in  attitudes 

(b)  a  knowledge  of  working  conditions 

(c)  a  discrimination  of  quality  in  products 

(d)  personal  assessment. 

Situation  possibilities  include:  co-operation  between  the  local 
Board  and  local 

(a)  office,  stockroom,  book  store,  cafeteria,  library  janitorial 
situations 

(b)  retail  stores,  such  as  department,  supermarket,  apparel, 
shoes,  hardware,  bakeries,  dry  cleaning,  florists  shops 

(c)  service  situations,  such  as  service  stations,  police  cadet, 
hairdressing  salons,  recreation  centres,  hospitals,  public 
transportation,  gardening,  greenhouses,  apartment  house 
maintenance 

(d)  industries  -  office  work,  drafting  department,  printing 
plants,  mail  clerks,  operating  addressographs,  maintenance, 
building  construction,  operating  production  machinery. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  suggested  list.  Other  opportunities  would 
present  themselves  in  various  communities.  The  success  and  variety  of  the 
programme  would  depend  upon  the  insight  and  ingenuity  of  the  coordinator. 


*  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  HAS  NOT  YET  CONCLUDED  ITS  STUDY 
OF  THE  CONDITIONS  WHEREBY  BOARDS  MAY  IMPLEMENT  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMMES  IN  WHICH  PUPILS  WOULD  LEAVE  THE  SCHOOL  PREMISES  FOR 
ANY  PART  OF  THEIR  INSTRUCTION  OR  TRAINING. 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  BOARDS  MUST  ASSUME  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
ARRANGING  SUCH  ACCIDENT  AND  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  AS  THE  NATURE 
AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  LOCAL  DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME  MAY 
WARRANT. 

BOARDS  ARE  REFERRED  TO  THE  MEMORANDUM  RE:  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 
ISSUED  BY  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION  ON  FEBRUARY  5,  1962. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 

Courses  of  Study 


Courses  of  study  for  a  number  of  academic  and  practical  subjects 
are  outlined  in  this  pamphlet.  It  cannot  be  stressed  too  much,  however, 
that  the  courses  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs,  interests,  abilities  and 
backgrounds  of  the  pupils.  The  order  of  topics  may  be  changed  and  topics 
selected  that  appear  to  be  suitable,  or  other  topics  may  be  introduced. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  in  most  cases  there  is  ample  material  for  a 
two-year  course  so  that  selection  will  be  necessary  if  only  one  year  is 
offered. 


There  is  no  course  outlined  for  Science  in  this  pamphlet.  It 
was  felt  that  if  a  course  in  Science  is  offered,  it  could  be  readily 
developed  from  the  regular  Grade  9  course  and  from  topics  suggested  by  the 
teachers  of  practical  subjects. 

Where  local  conditions  warrant,  courses  of  study  other  than  those 
outlined  in  this  pamphlet  may  be  introduced.  Such  courses  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  formed  for  this  purpose  and  introduced  by  resolution 
of  the  Board. 

The  Physical  and  Health  Education  courses  of  study  should  be 
carefully  planned  with  respect  to  the  objectives  for  these  pupils.  Parti¬ 
cipation,  effort,  and  pleasure  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
stressing  of  difficult  skills. 


DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 


Evaluation  and  Testing 


All  evaluation  and  testing  procedures  developed  for  students  in 
the  Diversified  Occupational  Programme  should  further  the  aims  noted  in  the 
introduction.  When  evaluation  contributes  to  a  pupil1 s  growth,  enhances 
his  self-respect,  and  aids  in  the  development  of  qualities  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  find  a  useful  place  in  society,  such  evaluation  is  useful.  If 
it  supplies  a  reasonable  challenge,  builds  confidence,  and  provides  some 
degree  of  satisfaction,  a  test  is  a  learning  situation.  Self-appraisal  is 
the  most  valuable  form  of  evaluation. 

There  will  be  occasions  when  the  teacher  may  wish  to  administer 
standardized  tests  for  diagnostic  purposes  and  as  a  guide  in  teaching. 

Such  tests  should  not  be  used  to  rank  the  pupils. 

At  other  times  tests  covering  small  amounts  of  recently  studied 
material  may  be  used  if  they  are  so  devised  that  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
do  their  best.  A  test  that  gives  a  good  distribution  of  marks  is,  of 
course,  a  better  measuring  instrument  for  the  teacher’s  purpose,  but  prim¬ 
arily  it  should  assist  pupils  in  self-evaluation  of  their  progress. 

The  Diversified  Occupational  Programme  can  be  considered  to  have 
three  aspects:  academic  instruction,  shop  activities,  and  work  experience. 
Overall  evaluation  should  be  based  on  all  three  phases.  Even  within  each 
of  these  phases,  however,  evaluation  should  be  based  to  a  large  extent  upon 
progress  achieved,  rather  than  upon  the  attainment  of  fixed  goals. 


*  SEE  NOTE  ON  PAGE  U 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 

English 


The  outline  which  follows  makes  suggestions  not  only  for  course  content, 
required  texts,  other  reading  materials,  and  organization,  but  also  the  approach 
to  be  taken  in  teaching  the  various  units  of  work  to  transferee  pupils.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  make  special  adaptations  to  suit  local  conditions,  and  the  needs, 
interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  in  a  particular  locality  from  year  to  year. 

English  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  "occupational"  of  all  subjects  in 
that  the  individual1 s  status  in  society  is  determined  largely  by  his  ability,  or 
inability,  to  communicate.  Some  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  a  course  in  English 
are  listed  below.  Additions,  deletions  and  substitutions  may  be  made  depending 
upon  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

(a)  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading 

(b)  to  broaden  experience  and  to  stimulate  the  imagination 

(c)  to  develop  character 

(d)  to  form  an  opinion  based  on  fact 

(e)  to  grasp  the  main  idea  in  a  selection,  trace  the  sequence  of  events,  recall 
detail,  and  make  obvious  inferences 

(f)  to  train  the  mind  in  the  neglected  art  of  listening 

(g)  to  use  a  reference  book 

(h)  to  follow  directions 

(i)  to  develop  the  ability  to  express  ideas  clearly,  courteously  and  concisely, 
both  in  oral  and  in  written  language 

(j)  to  develop  courteous,  mannerly  attitudes  towards  others 

(k)  to  acquire  a  pleasant,  profitable  method  of  using  leisure  time 

(l)  to  ensure  for  each  pupil  the  achievement  of  some  measure  of  success.  This 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  incentive  to  continued  effort. 

The  course  should  include  the  following  four  main  elements: 

(i)  remedial  reading 

(ii)  a  number  of  English  literature  texts  to  suit  the  pupil’s  interest  and 
ability  (including  short  stories,  novels,  poetry  and  drama) 

(iii)  interesting  supplementary  reading 

(iv)  a  composition  and  grammar  course  especially  outlined  to  stress  basic 
fundamentals  of  sentence  structure,  paragraph  writing,  letter  writing, 
grammar,  spelling  and  word  study. 

Suggestions  with  regard  to  texts  are  included  in  the  recommendations 
made  for  each  phase  of  the  course.  Texts  must  be  interesting  and  the  vocabulary 
level  suited  to  the  student1 s  comprehension.  Before  making  a  choice  of  the 
novels  for  class  study,  it  is  advisable  to  check,  if  possible,  on  the  reading 
done  in  elementary  schools  which  pupils  have  attended. 

In  addition  to  texts  purchased  by  the  pupils,  the  following  classroom 
sets  assist  the  teacher  to  keep  pupils  interested  and  to  make  certain  lessons 
more  effective;  sets  or  half  sets,  of  novels;  dictionaries;  suitable  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  books  for  the  English  classroom,  such  as  Teen-Age  Tales 
and  other  books  suggested  under  "Supplementary  Reading".  Certain  remedial 
reading  materials  are  also  considered  valuable. 
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Time  Allotments  and  Organization 

It  is  suggested  that  a  minimum  of  7  periods  per  week  be  devoted  to 
English,  including  the  reading  period.  Although  no  rigid  rule  can  be  followed 
in  organizing  the  phases  of  the  English  programme,  the  following  will  form  a 
useful  guide;  reading — 1  period  (library  or  classroom);  spelling  and  word 
study — the  equivalent  of  1  period  per  week;  the  remaining  periods  divided  fairly 
evenly  between  the  course  in  literature  and  that  in  composition  and  language 
study.  (See  page  2  for  a  statement  on  correlation) 

During  the  first  terra  three  periods  of  the  regular  literature  and  com¬ 
position  time  may  be  used  for  remedial  reading;  the  time  will  be  reduced  to  one 
or  two  periods  in  subsequent  terms. 

English  Literature 

The  teacher  should  not  over-emphasize  literary  appreciation.  Pupils 
must  first  comprehend  before  they  can  appreciate.  The  bulk  of  the  time,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  devoted  to  improving  their  reading  ability  and  comprehension. 

Because  of  backwardness  in  these  essentials  they  are  handicapped  in  all  subjects. 

To  make  the  reading  and  comprehension  process  more  enjoyable,  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  texts  listed.  If  the  pupils  like  what  they 
read  in  the  classroom,  they  will  seek  to  increase  that  liking  by  doing  outside 
reading.  The  teacher  should  be  ready  to  give  suggestions  regarding  suitable  books. 

There  also  remains  the  living  experience  presented  in  all  sections  of  the 
programme.  Too  frequently  the  word  comprehension  is  interpreted  narrowly,  and 
material  is  covered  in  the  light  of  cold  general  facts.  Necessary  as  this  may 
seem,  there  remains  something  more.  That  "literature  is  life"  may  be  a  trite 
phrase  but  it  is  a  true  one.  The  selected  texts  for  this  programme  illustrate  life, 
and  students  should  be  made  aware  of  the  forces  which  hold  society  together  as  well 
as  the  forces  which  destroy.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  moralize 
in  class  and  force  his  opinion  on  the  pupils;  it  merely  means  that  the  stories, 
poems,  plays  and  novels  should  be  treated  as  helpful  living  experiences,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  that  light.  Whatever  their  reading  level,  most  pupils  are  emotionally 
aware  of  what  they  are  reading.  They  like  to  discuss  action,  motives  and  mistakes; 
and,  properly  guided,  may  clarify  many  issues  in  their  own  minds.  Reading  about 
life  is  not  living  it,  but  it  is  a  good  preparatory  substitute.  They  can  benefit 
from  the  judgments,  sacrifices  and  conduct  of  others,  and  the  experience  gained  is 
cheaply  obtained.  With  this  treatment  of  literature  and  life  comes  fuller  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation. 
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Supplementary  Reading 

Since  the  encouragement  of  reading  is  such  an  important  aspect  of  the 
course,  one  period  a  week  will  be  set  aside  for  reading.  Oral  discussion,  or 
oral  evaluation  of  books  read  will  often  be  included  in  other  periods  as  well. 
Wien  a  regular  period  is  scheduled  in  the  library,  the  selection  of  suitable 
books  should  be  made  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  assist  the  pupils  to  find  in¬ 
teresting  reading  at  their  vocabulary  level.  Teachers  should  also  build  up  a 
classroom  library  of  magazines  and  books  suited  to  the  pupils 1  level  of  interest 
and  vocabulary. 

When  the  classroom  is  used  for  supplementary  reading  periods,  a  selection 
of  suitable  books  for  the  classroom  library  shelf  may  be  made  from  the  library 
beforehand.  The  same  procedures  for  borrowing  and  returning  may  also  be  used  to 
give  pupils  experience  in  such  procedures.  With  some  classes  it  has  been  found 
practicable  and  effective  to  use  the  classroom  as  a  reading  room  during  the 
first  term,  or  the  first  and  second  terms,  before  introducing  them  to  the 
library  in  the  third  term. 

Pupils  should  first  be  encouraged  to  read  the  books  which  interest  them 
most.  Although  it  is  advisable,  during  the  second  and  third  terms,  to  recommend 
a  variety  of  reading  from  the  field  of  the  historical  novel,  autobiography, 
travel,  and  drama,  the  teacher  will  be  satisfied  to  see  certain  pupils  reading 
all  fiction.  The  important  aim  is  to  develop  some  interest  in  reading. 

Although  a  set  number  of  books  need  not  be  stipulated  for  these  classes, 

most  teachers  aim  for  six  books - three  in  the  fall  term  and  three  in  the  winter 

term.  Formal  written  book  reports  are  not  recommended.  More  effective  methods 
of  checking  and  encouragement  include  brief  oral  questioning  by  the  teacher, 
short  oral  reports,  brief  book  talks,  and  recommendation  by  pupils  of  books 
which  they  have  enjoyed. 

For  assistance  in  the  provision  of  supplementary  reading  material,  the 
teachers  should  consult  "Books  for  the  Slow  and  Reluctant  Reader" — Department 
of  Education;  "Library  Books  for  Retarded  Readers  in  High  School",  and  Longmans 
Simplified  English  Series — Longmans  of  Canada;  or  Oxford  Books  for  Special 
Education:  Retarded,  Handicapped  and  Gifted  Children. 

Teen-Age  Tales — Strang-Roberts  (Ccpp  Clark)  Books  I  and  II  which  have 
high  interest  value  for  these  pupils,  stimulate  and  encourage  interest  in 
reading,  increase  reading  speed,  and  help  to  change  the  negative  attitude  to¬ 
wards  reading.  The  stories  may  be  introduced  in  literature  classes  from  time 
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to  time,  may  be  used  for  oral  reading,  and  at  oth°r  times  for  silent  supple¬ 
mentary  reading;  during  class  periods.  Books  TTT  and  Ik  contain  more  a-'vance^, 
longer  stories  of  high  interest  value. 

Short  Stories 

Tt  is  suggested  that  a.  boo1'  of  short  stories  mav  find  greater  favour 
than  a  novel  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  The  tevt  can  he  used  as  an 
exploratory  device  to  discover  what  tvoe  of  storv  has  greatest  anneal  to  the 
class . 

The  storv  should  be  studied  la.rgelv  for  comnneh^nsi  on  of  content, 

but  the  terms  plot,  conflict,  suspense,  and  climax  ^-dll  naturallv  form  mart  of 
the  discussion. 

In  teaching  a  short  storv  it  is  advisable  to  anticipate  difficult 
points  of  vocabulary  or  setting  before  reading.  Tf  a  storv  is  verv  short  the 
teacher  may  read  it  before  any  discussion  takes  place,  but  the  more  usual 
procedure  combines  reading  and  teaching.  Stories  are  discussed  on  a  factual 
basis  to  ensure  comprehension.  Two  or  three  questions  mav  sometimes  be 
written  on  the  blackboard  before  a  story  is  read,  to  assist  ounils  to  nic>- out 
significant  details.  Buoils  should  be  given  much  practice  in  oral  reading 
which  offers  opportunities  for  training  in  phrasing  and  eve  movement,  and  bo]ns 
in  the  development  of  poise  and  confidence.  They  should  not  be  hurried  in 
their  reading  or  discussion  and  should  not  be  asked, to  handle  assignments 
which  require  more  than  one  or  two  pages  of  reading,  depending  on  the  abilitv 
of  the  class.  The  number  of  stories  studied,  will  vary  with  the  i$tere°ts  of 
a  particular  class.  Short  home  assignments  may  sometimes  be  made,  but  the 
teacher  will  find  it  better  to  give  time  to  do  a, short  assignment  during  the 
class  period.  Short  tests  on  one  or  two  stories,  rather  than  a  larger  bodv  of 
work,  are  recommended. 
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Short  stories  may  be  selected  from  texts  such  as  the  tol  1  owing? 

A  Mirror  of  Our  Times  -  Books  I  and  IT  -  ^yerson 
Short  Stories  for  Young  people  -  Bent 
Invitation  to  Short  Stories  -  Macmillan 
Adventures  and  Bscaoes  -  Longmans 

From  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  the  teacher  will  find  it  .worth¬ 
while  to  read  to  the  pupils  other  stories  to  add  interest  to  the  lessons,  ^hese 
may  be  correlated  with  history,  or  guidance,  or  science,  or  simrlv  chosen  accord¬ 
ing  to  special  interests  manifested  by  the  puoils  in  previous  read -i  n  g .  A  variety 
of  texts  and  flexibility  of  treatment  are  all-important  in  helping  the  purils. 

The  teacher  should  keep  a  number  of  books  in  the  classroom  for  use  at 
a  moment's  notice  when  the  mood  of  the  class  makes  it  inadvisable  to  continue  with 
the  work  planned  for  that  day.  Besides  the  usual  books  of  short  stories,  the 
following  have  proved  interesting  when  used  orally  bv  the  teacher*  "Let's  Bead"  - 
New  Series  -  Holt,  Rinehart  £  MLnston,  "Stories  of  Today's  vouth"  -  B-i0he  Book 
Company,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y,  10*  Jungle  Taies  -  Kinling*  and  sometimes  short, 
humorous  personal  essays. 

It  is  also  advisable,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  use  additional  sets,  or 
half  sets,  of  interesting  novels  or  stories  for  study  and  suenlementa rv  reading 
during  the  class  period. 

Remedial  Reading 

Many  of  the  pupils  in  the  Biversified  Occupational  programme  mav  he 
retarded  three,  four,  or  even  five  years  in  reading  Tests  should  be  administered 
in  September  to  determine  the  grade  level  at  which  they  can  read  with  comprehension. 
This  should  be  followed  oy  a  diagnosis  of  individual,  weaknesses  and  a  remedial  pro¬ 
gramme  should  be  established.  In  the  first  term  three  periods  per  week  should  he 
assigned  to  remedial  reading.  Texts  and  material  mav  be  obtained  from  the  following* 

(a)  Reading  for  Meaning  -  Longmans 

(b)  The  SRA  Reading  Laboratory  -  Nelson  (No.  3l 

(c)  Better  Reading  for  Canadian  Schools  —  Book  Societv 

(d)  McCall-. rabbs  ^tandar^  Test  Lessons  in  Reading  —  Guidance  Centre 

(e)  Reader's  Bigest  Reading  Skill  Builders  -  Nelson 

(f)  Basic  Reading  Skills  (i)  For  Junior  High  cchools 

/  x  (ii)  por  Bi^h  ^chool  (Gage  and  Gomoanvl 

ig;  Gates  Peardon  -  practice  Bxercises  in  Beading. 
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Poetry 

Poems  should  be  chosen  carefully  and  should  be  read  for  enjoyment  of  story, 
rhythm,  and  sound,  or  other  elements  which  may  appeal  to  the  pupils.  Most  teachers 
include  some  poetry  in  the  work  of  eaqh  term.  If  one  text  is  used,  the  books  may 
be  kept  in  a  classroom  cupboard  so  that  they  are  readily  available  whenever  the 
teacher  wishes  to  include  a  poetry  period  in  the  week’s  work. 

Pupils  should  be  given  plenty  of  opportunity  to  read  the  poems  aloud. 

Choral  reading  often  helps  to  promote  enjoyment.  The  ballad  may  be  introduced  as 
a  "hit  tune"  of  its  era.  Narrative  poems  will  be  treated  as  stories  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  centred  around  plot  detail,  characterization,  climax,  or  other 
interesting  features.  If  the  ability  of  the  class  warrants  further  discussion, 
the  difference  between  lyric  and  narrative  poetry,  or  poetic  comparisons  such  as 
simile  and  metaphor,  may  be  explained,  but  discussions  of  prosody  should  be  avoided. 

Questions  assigned  for  written  work  must  be  simple,  carefully  worded, 
and  carefully  explained.  For  variety,  a  poem  may  be  treated  as  sight  work,  accom¬ 
panied  by  carefully  formulated  questions.  Since  these  pupils  require  constant 
assistance,  the  teacher  should  outline  precisely  what  is  expected  in  an  answer. 

Selections  may  be  made  from  texts  such  as  the  following: 

Invitation  to  Poetry  -  Macmillan 
Poems  Chiefly  Narrative  -  Dent 
Our  Heritage  -  Ryerson-Macmillan 
That  Untravelled  World  -  Copp  Clark 

Novel 

The  novels  suggested  are  all  stories  of  action  and  excitement.  The 
first  few  chapters  will  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  with  occasional  assistance 
by  pupils,  characters  and  setting  established,  and  the  beginnings  of  plot  clearly 
outlined. 

If  pupils  like  the  story,  they  will  read  it  at  every  opportunity,  but 
often  with  limited  comprehension.  Most  of  them  read  for  the  superficial  outline 
of  main  plot.  By  reading  a  few  pages  during  the  period,  discussing  these,  and 
assigning  a  few  carefully  selected  questions,  they  learn  to  read  with  a  purpose, 
as  the  study  of  the  novel  proceeds,  certain  key  incidents  should  be  read  by  the 
teacher  and  discussion  centred  around  these  significant  situations  or  characters. 


Stress  v/ill  be  given  to  a  knowledge  of  the  main  plot,  the  characters,  and  something 
of  the  punishment  which  follows  evil  deeds,  as  previously  mentioned,  homework 
assignments,  when  given  at  all,  should  be  brief.  Most  class  periods  should  be 
organized  to  include  reading,  discussion,  and  a  brief  assignment  on  the  day's  work. 

Choice  may  be  made  from  books  like  the  following,  after  review  by  the 
teacher  with  a  view  to  the  probable  reading  level,  interest,  and  abilities  of  the 
pv v ils ? 

Neighbours  Unknown  -  Roberts  (ijacmillan) 

Cue  for  Treason  -  Trease  (Longmans) 

The  Silver  Sword  -  Serraillier  (British  Book  Service  )  (Very  good  for  girls'  classes) 
Seventeen  -  Tarkington  (Bantam  paperbacks) 

The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  (Cardinal) 

The  Small  Woman  (inn  of  the  Sixth  Happiness)  -  Burgess  (Bantam) 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea  -  Verne  (Clarke  Irwin) 
around  the -World  in  Eighty  Days  -  Verne  (Various  publishers) 

Kidnapped  -  Stevenson  (Various  publishers) 

Jock  of  the  Bushveld  -  Fitzpatrick  (Longmans)  (boys'  classes) 

Jean  Val  Jean  -  Cleaver  (Clarke  Irwin) 

The  following  list  includes  titles  which  have  also  been  used  with  some 
first  year  classes,  although  they  will  be  more  suited  to  many  second  year  classes? 

Moonfleet  -  Faulkner  (Macmillan) 

The  Wooden  Horse  -  Williams  (Ryerson) 

Call  of  the  '/did  -  London  (iiacmillan,  British  Book  Service) 

The  Mound  of  the  Baskervilles  -  Buchan  (Longmans) 

The  Lost  World  -Doyle  (Longmans) 

Beau  Geste  (Longmans,  Oxford) 

Pied  Piper  -  Shute  (British  Book  Service) 

Prester  John  -  Buchan  (Various  publishers) 

The  Time  Machine  -  ’ells  (British  Book  Service) 

Baron's  Hostage  -  Trease  (Dent) 

See  also  Longmans'  list  of  "Books  in  English  for  Streamed  Classes". 

Note;  "Drummer  Boy  for  Montcalm"  -  Hayes  (Viking  Press)  and  "Lost  in  the  Barrens"  - 
Mowat  (Little  Brown)  are  recommended  for  supplementary  reading  and  oral  reading  by 
the  teachers.  They  are  not  available  in  inexpensive  editions  for  purchase  by 
pu'dls  at  this  time. 

Catalogues  of  paperback  publications  are  available  from  several  Canadian 
publishers  including  the  following* 

(a)  Longmans  of  Canada,  Paperback  Division,  20  Cranfield  Road ,  Toronto  16. 

(b)  S.  J.  Reginald  Saunders  and  Company  Limited,  266  King  St.  West,  Toronto  2B. 

(c)  McClelland  and  Stewart,  Ltd.,  25  Hollinger  Rd. ,  Toronto  16. 

(d)  Musson  Book  Company  Ltd.,  103-107  Vanderhoof  ave. ,  Toronto  17. 

Teachers  should  also  consult  the  catalogues  issued  by  Mentor,  Dell, 
Cardinal,  Bantam,  Permabooks  and  Cardinal  Books. 
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Drama 

One-act  plays  are  recommended  for  this  group  of  pupils  with  the  usual 
emphasis  on  dramatic  reading  to  help  pupils  visualize  the  scene  and  characters, 
and  to  understand  the  situation  or  conflict.  The  teacher  should  go  over  stage 
uii-ections  and  characters  carefully  in  order  to  establish  the  setting  and  the 
characters  clearly.  A  slow  pace  is  necessary  here.  Unless  the  play  is  very 
short,  it  will  be  read  and  studied  in  sections.  Discussions  will  be  limited 
to  details  of  plot  and  characterization,  although  terms  such  as  plot,  suspense, 
climax,  and  conflict  may  be  used  during  these  discussions.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  character  revelation  to  help  pupils  read  with  greater  interest 
and  understanding  and  perhaps  to  understand  themselves  and  others  a  little 
better.  The  number  of  plays  studied  will  vary  from  two  to  four,  or  more,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  class. 

These  pupils  like  to  play-act  and,  despite  their  reading  difficulties, 
give  their  best.  Interesting  parts  of  plays,  or  a  play  that,  they  particularly 
enjoy,  should  be  chosen  for  dramatization.  Parts  should  be  assigned  ahead  of 
time  to  give  pupils  time  to  read  over  their  parts.  A  few  props  and  costumes 
may  also  be  suggested  ahead  of  time  through  discussion,  and  a  classroom  stage 
set  as  realistically  as  possible.  The  pupils  enjoy  sharing  in  arrangements. 

Selections  to  suit  the  class  may  be  made  from  texts  such  as  Seven 
One-Act  Plays  -  Me.rson  (Longmans);  Nine-Selected  Plays  -  Nelson;  One-Act 
Plays  of  Today  -  Clarke  Irwin. 

Note :  Stories  of  Shakespeare1 s  Plays  may  be  read  to  acquaint  pupils 
with  the  plays  being  acted  at  Stratford,  or  on  television,  or  by  a  little 
theatre  group  in  the  vicinity.  "Shakespeare  of  London"  -  Chute  (Clarke  Irwin), 
"Stories  from  Shakespeare"  Chute  (Clarke  Irwin)  and  "Tales  from  Shakespeare"  - 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  (Dent)  are  very  useful  and  interesting  for  these  classes. 

Pupils  often  enjoy  parodies  on  Shakespeare  -  e.g.  "Fractured 
Shakespeare"  -  Armour;  "The  Classics  Re-classified". 
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Memory  Work 

It  is  suggested  that  in  keeping  with  the  standard  practice  in  other 
classes  some  memory  work  be  included  in  the  Occupational  Programme.  A  well- 
balanced  selection  of  titles  by  the  teacher  (mimeographed  if  necessary) 
should  be  chosen.  These  pupils  usually  enjoy  such  action  poems  as  "Casey  at 
the  Bat",  "The  Highwayman",  and  "The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee".  The  choral 
approach  to  memory  work  is  usually  successful  since  the  emphasis  is  on  en¬ 
joyment  and  they  usually  enjoy  reading  together. 

Composition  and  Language  Study 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  phase  of  the  English  programme  is  to  help 
the  pupils  express  themselves  coherently,  correctly,  and  concisely  in  oral  and 
written  English. 

Frequent  short  paragraphs  should  be  assigned  on  subjects  close  to  the 
pupils'  experience.  They  may  also  try  writing  stories  suggested  by  a  picture; 
the  front  covers  of  several  of  the  periodicals  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose. 

The  teacher  should  take  every  opportunity  to  encourage  rather  than 
criticize.  Good  work  should  be  continually  displayed  on  the  bulletin  boards. 

If  it  is  to  have  any  meaning  for  the  pupils,  the  study  of  grammar  must 
be  integrated  with  the  improvement  of  writing  or  oral  expression.  Grammar 
lessons  should,  therefore,  be  based  upon  the  discovery  of  weaknesses  in  their 

oral  and  written  work. 

It  is  advisable  for  a  unit  of  work  to  be  completed  within  the  period 
limit.  For  example,  it  is  unwise  to  expect  a  composition  to  be  handed  in  one 
or  two  days  after  an  assignment  is  made.  Pupils  will  do  their  best  work 
during  the  English  period. 

These  pupils  often  show  more  interest  in  composition,  such  as  letter¬ 
writing,  when  they  have  a  share  in  discussing  the  kinds  of  letters  which  they 
need  to  learn  to  write.  This  kind  of  oral  discussion  gives  added  opportunity 
to  the  teacher  to  stress  good  form  in  oral  answers. 

Work  should  be  checked  consistently  to  develop  good  work  habits  and 
to  stress  the  importance  of  completing  an  assignment.  Written  composition 
should  be  graded  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible  and  spelling  and  serious 
errors  in  grammar  or  structure  checked.  The  teacher  will  organize  his  marking 
procedures  to  include  the  checking  of  a  few  serious  errors  each  term.  Marking 
all  errors  found  would  only  discourage  the  pupil.  Assignments  should  be  re¬ 
written  from  a  rough  copy  on  which  the  pupil  has  attempted  to  correct  as  many 
of  his  errors  as  he  can  find.  The  consistent  demand  for  neat,  careful  work 
is  very  important  to  the  pupils'  progress. 

Pupils  should  keep  a  separate  section  in  their  notebooks  for  the 
listing  of  words  misspelled  in  assignments  or  tests,  and  the  correct  uses  of 

these  words - e.g.,  their — their  coats.  These  common  errors  may  then  be 

stressed  with  the  individual  pupil,  and  may  form  the  basis  for  frequent  short 
spelling  tests. 
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Composition  may  at  times  be  correlated  with  their  reading  and  history, 
science,  and  other  subjects.  It  is  particularly  important  to  correlate  both 
oral  and  written  work  including  spelling  with  the  occupational  subjects  which 
the  pupils  are  taking.  Teachers  should  discuss  frequently  the  communication 
needs  of  the  pupils  as  revealed  by  their  practical  work. 

Newspapers  also  provide  interesting  subject  matter  for  oral  and  written 
composition.  Pupils  should  learn  at  least  the  main  sections  of  their  own  city 
newspapers,  and  discuss  the  more  interesting  parts. 

Vocabulary  study  will  be  selected  from  literature  assignments  or  from 
oral  and  written  work.  Meaning  of  words  should  be  discussed  in  context,  the 
words  then  used  in  sentences,  and  the  correct  usage  established.  Library  terms 
such  as  reference  book,  catalogue,  and  file,  should  be  discussed  and  correct 
spelling  stressed. 

The  use  of  a  pupil  text  in  English  usage  is  optional  since  many  texts 
contain  too  many  difficult  assignments  and  involved  instructions.  Some  material 
may  be  chosen,  however,  from  the  composition  texts  used  by  grade  nine  classes 
and  other  material  from  a  workbook. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  a  suggested  outline  of  work  follows, 
including  use  of  the  dictionary,  composition  and  letter  writing,  language  usage, 
spelling  and  word  study,  and  oral  work.  Neat,  legible  handwriting  3hould  be 
stressed  throughout  the  year. 

1.  Using  the  dictionary:  its  importance  and  how  to  use  it;  alphabetical 
order;  other  work  arising  from  word  study. 

2.  Paragraph  writing — narrative,  descriptive,  and  perhaps  the  simple  expository 
paragraph. 

3.  Letter  writing 

(al  the  parts  of  a  letter 

(b)  the  friendly  letter 

(c)  the  letter  of  invitation  and  the  thank-you  letter 

(d)  simple  business  letters:  letters  of  application,  ordering  goods,  asking 
for  information,  requesting  service  or  adjustment 

(e)  addressing  envelopes 

(f)  other  business  foras  such  as  cheques,  withdrawal  and  deposit  slips,  and 
receipts  may  be  included  if  pupils  are  not  doing  this  work  in  other 
classes . 

4.  Mechanics 

(a)  Capitalization 

(b)  Simple  punctuation  (period,  question  mark,  exclamation  mark,  simple 
uses  of  the  comma) 

(c)  Singular  and  plural  forms 

(d)  Use  of  the  apostrophe  to  show  ownership 

(e)  Abbreviations — the  proper  use  of  Sir,  Dr.,  Rev.,  Esq.,  etc. 
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5.  Usage : 

The  following  items  of  English  usage  will  receive  attention  as  the 
need  for  them  develops  in  pupils’  oral  and  written  expression.  The 
application  of  classroom  study  to  the  pupils’  practical  needs  is  essential. 

(a)  Common  errors  -  e.g.,  the  double  negative;  troublesome  verbs:  teach, 
learn;  may,  can;  lie,  lay;  crude  errors  such  as  would  of,  off, of. 

(b)  Slang,  good  and  bad. 

(c)  Introductions  -  e.g.,  teachers  to  parents. 

(d)  Usage — accepted,  unaccepted,  preferred  forms. 

(e)  Word  groups  -  e.g.,  horse,  steed,  stallion;  horse,  pony;  calf,  cow, 
steer;  goose,  gander. 

(f)  Agreement  of  verb  and  subject. 

(g)  Correct  comparison  of  common  adverbs  and  adjectives. 

(h)  Correct  use  of  troublesome  prepositions  -  e.g.,  between,  among;  in,  into. 

(i)  Correct  use  of  principal  parts  of  common  irregular  verbs  -  e.g.,  go,  do, 
teach,  bring,  swim, 

(j)  Verbs  frequently  misused  -  e.g.,  rise,  raise;  bring,  take. 

6.  The  sentence 

Other  topics  may  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

(a)  Recognition  of  the  sentence  as  a  complete  thought 

(b)  Kinds  of  sentences — statement,  question,  command,  exclamation 

(c)  The  noun  and  pronoun  as  subject 

(d)  The  verb  as  predicate 

(e)  Recognition  of  phrase,  principal  and  subordinate  clause 

(f)  The  effective  use  of  descriptive  words — adjectives  and  adverbs 

7.  Spelling  and  vocabulary  study 

Half  a  period  twice  a  week  may  be  devoted  to  spelling  and  word  study. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week,  time  may  be  given  to  vord  study,  word  usage, 
use  of  the  dictionary,  or  word  building,  including  a  study  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Word  lists  built  up  from  the  study  of  literature,  oral  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  errors  made  in  compositions  form  the  most  effective  study 
material  for  spelling,  supplemented  by  lists  of  common  errors  compiled  by 
teachers  of  other  subjects.  A  short  unit — not  more  than  fifteen  words  may 
be  assigned  weekly,  and  regular  weekly  dictation  test  given.  The  positive 
approach  should  be  used  in  marking  these  tests,  that  is,  credit  should  be 
given  for  each  word  correctly  spelled  rather  than  deducting  marks  for 
each  error. 

In  relation  to  word  study  pupils  often  enjoy  thinking  of  words  in 
common  use  which  have  been  "borrowed"  from  other  countries:  cafeteria, 
matinee;  blitzkrieg,  kindergarten;  pizza,  etc.  Pupils  with  a  European 
background  can  often  contribute  much  information  about  word  usage.  They 
also  enjoy  the  stories  behind  words.  (Word  Origins  and  Their  Romantic 
Stories  -  Funk  and  Wagnall  (Ryerson) . 
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Texts  and  word  lists  may  be  obtained  from  sources  such  as  the  following: 

Pupil' s  Own  Vocabulary  Speller — Macmillan 

McCall-Crabbs  Spellers-Guidance  Centre 

Common  Words — Nelson 

Word  Mastery  Spellers — Nelson 

New  Goals  in  Spelling — Longmans 

Spelling  Skills  (S) — Ginn  and  Company 

Lists  compiled  by  teachers  of  academic  subjects 

Lists  compiled  by  teachers  of  occupational  subjects 

8.  Oral  work 


Oral  discussion  and  good  oral  communication  should  be  stressed  in 
all  classes,  and  attention  paid  to  the  form  of  answers  and  questions.  All 
phases  of  the  work,  including  supplementary  reading,  afford  ample  opportun 
ity  for  stress  on  improved  oral  communication.  Periods  set  aside  for 
specific  training  in  oral  work  can  be  very  valuable  if  the  purpose  is  made 
very  clear  to  the  pupils  -  e.g.,  oral  work  related  to  the  social  graces 
(introductions),  and  other  practice  related  to  the  particular  occupations 
within  the  pupils'  programme  or  interest. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRA PHY 


Aims  and  Objectives 

1.  To  establish  a  good  geographical  background  so  that  students  can 
properly  appreciate  the  historical  development  of  their  community, 
province  and  country,  and  evaluate  the  importance  of  their  country 
in  world  affairs. 

2.  To  give  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Hi  story  and  Geography  to  enable 
students  to  read  more  intelligently  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  literature,  to  listen  to  radio  and  television  so  that  world, 
national  and  local  happenings  can  be  seen  in  better  perspective  and 
proper  setting. 

3.  To  acquire  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  student’s  immediate  en¬ 
vironment  . 

4.  To  arouse  and  increase  interest  in  local,  national  and  world  events;  to 
seek  out  the  causes  for  such  happenings  in  the  past,  to  trace  their 
development  up  to  the  present,  to  note  the  impact  on  present  day  conditions, 
and  to  estimate  the  effects  that  they  may  have  on  the  future. 

5.  To  inculcate  concepts  of  our  democratic  way  of  life,  the  importance  of 
this  heritage,  the  struggles  involved  in  its  growth,  and  the  importance 
of  preserving  and  extending  its  benefits. 

6.  To  teach  concepts  of  government. 

7.  To  develop  and  train  students  in  the  rights,  privileges  and  duties  of 
good  citizenship  and  to  accept  and  honour  their  obligations  and  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

8.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  peoples  and  individuals  and  to  appreciate 
their  habits,  customs,  and  opinions  in  developing  a  better  world. 

9.  To  learn  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  majority  while  respecting  the 
rights  and  opinions  of  minorities. 

10.  To  create  a  respect  for  constituted  authority,  a  respect  for  personal 
and  public  property,  and  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

11.  To  create  a  healthy  respect  for  the  dignity  of  honest  labour,  no  matter 
how  menial. 

12.  To  show  that  true  happiness  results  from  accomplishment,  self-denial, 
and  assisting  our  less  fortunate  citizens. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 

HISTORY 


Topics  should  be  chosen  and  approached  according  tc  pupils’  immediate 
interest  and  consonant  with  their  abilities.  World  history  units  should  be 
used  as  enrichment  when  opportunities  present  themselves.  These  courses  must 
provide  an  immediate  link  with  the  adult  world.  The  units  on  the  Canadian 
government  stressing  civics  and  elementary  economics  should  be  the  core  of 
the  work.  Modern  History  will  provide  the  frame  within  which  Current  Events 
may  profitably  be  studied.  Use  should  be  made  of  films,  film  strips,  slides, 
tape  recordings,  records,  picture  collections,  television,  diagrams  and 
pamphlets . 

Texts 


Many  of  the  new  text  books  in  history  and  civics  for  Grades  9  and  10 
are  so  well  illustrated  and  so  interesting  in  their  approach  that  copies 
should  be  available  in  the  classroom.  In  addition,  books  such  as  those  of 
the  following  series  are  useful: 

Then  and  There  Series:  Longmans  Green,  @55£ 

The  Young  Historian  Series:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson, 
available  from  McClelland  &  Stewart  Ltd.,  @  $ 2.25 
The  Spotlight  on  Canada  Series:  J.  M.  Dent  Sc  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd. 


1.  Early  Canada  Before  Confederation 

a  brief  study  of  the  important  factors  leading  up  to  Confederation. 

2.  The  Growth  of  Canada  Since  Confederation 

Factors  contributing  to  this  growth;  the  changing  economy  from 
agriculture  to  manufacturing  and  its  effects;  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources;  growth  in  population;  immigration  and  its  effects. 


3.  Government 


Canadian  Government  to-day  -  Civics 

Representative  Government  -  Theory  of  Responsibility 

Conducting  an  election 

The  National  Government 

The  Provincial  Government 

The  Municipal  Government 

Canadian  system  of  law 

The  American  Federal  Government  -  (a  brief  study) 
(Use  textbooks  in  Civics  listed  for  Grade  10.) 
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Diversified  Occupational  Programme  -  History  (cont?d) 


4*  The  Canadian  Economy 

Division  of  labour:  territorial,  occupational,  industrial,  and 
assembly  line.. 

Business  organization:  single  ownership,  partnership  corporations, 
co-operatives;  stocks  and  bonds. 

Industries:  primary,  secondary;  oil,  pulp  and  paper,  mining, 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  services. 

Trade  Unions  and  the  Labour  Movement. 

Trade  and  Commerce:  markets,  banks,  loan  companies,  trade  patterns 
for  Canada. 

Automation 

Government  Enterprise  and  Crown  Corporations 
National  Income  and  Taxation 
Canadians  as  consumers  and  as  savers 

Distribution  of  income  -  rent,  wages,  capital,  budgets 
Capitalism  and  Free  Enterprise 

The  Great  War  of  1914-1918 

(See  the  treatment  in  the  new  Grade  10  texts  which  are  listed  in  Circular  14). 

6.  Canada  Between  the  Wars 

Balfour  Declaration,  Statute  of  Westminster,  Canada  and  the  League, 
the  Depression 

7.  The  Soviet  Union 

Communist  Manifesto,  Russian  Revolution,  Lenin,  Stalin,  the  Russian 
Economy,  the  Russian  Empire. 

8.  Germany 

Hitler,  Europe  in  1938,  Munich,  Outbreak  of  War. 

9.  Japan 

East  Asia  in  1940,  Outbreak  of  War  in  Asia,  Japan  and  her  economic 
problems . 

10.  World  War  II 

(See  Grade  10  text  books.) 

11.  The  Post-War  World 

A  map  of  the  Modern  World,  the  U.N.,  Marshall  Plan,  Indian  Independence, 
Creation  of  West  and  East  Germany,  NATO,  Israel,  Communist  China, 

Korean  War,  Nasser  and  the  U.A.R.,  Cuban  Revolution,  the  Congo,  the 
Colombo  Plan. 

12.  Great  Men  and  Women  of  Our  Times 

These  biographies  may  be  taken  as  a  group  or  as  the  persons  appear 
in  the  story. 


Diversified  Occupational  Programme  -  History  (cont'd) 


13 .  Current  Events 

A  weekly  discussion  and  review  of  the  most  important  happenings  in 
local,  national  and  world  affairs. 


(The  following  are  enrichment  topics  to  be  taken  as  the  occasion  warrants). 

li+ .  Pre-Hjstoric  Man 

Origins,  characteristics,  achievements 
The  Neolithic  revolution 

Surviving  examples  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

or*  or  or* 

15 .  The  Society  of  the  Nile  - —  Mesopotamia  —  the  Indies  —  the  Yangtze 

Valley 

(Young  Historian  Series,  Then  and  There  Series,  Grade  11  texts) 

16.  The  Athens  of  Pericles 

Athens  and  Sparta 
Democracy  and  tyranny 

Cultural  achievements  of  the  most  brilliant  people  in  the  world 
(Grade  11  texts,  the  Young  Historian  Series) 


17.  Rome 

Julius  Caesar  -  one  of  the  world's  great  men 
Achievements  of  the  Empire  -  law  and  order 
Rome  and  the  Romans 

(Then  and  There  Series,  Grade  11  texts) 


18.  People  who  came  to  the  British  Isles 

Iberians,  Celts,  Romans,  Vikings,  Normans 

(Then  and  There  Series,  the  Young  Historian  Series,  Grade  9  texts) 


19.  Chaucer 1 s  England  or 

Canterbury  Tales 
The  tool  Trade 
The  Black  Death 
The  Peasants '  Revolt 


20.  Mediaeval  Trade 
The  Fair 

Trade  and  Craft  Guilds 
Hanseatic  League 
The  Wool  Trade 
Cathedrals 


(Many  books  available,  in  addition  to  Grade  9  texts) 


21.  Elizabeth's  England 

English  Sea  Power;  English  Trade;  Shakespeare;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  Elizabeth. 


The  Stuarts 


22. 


Union  of  the  Crowns,  Guy  Fawkes,  the  King  James  Version,  the  Civil 
War,  Cromwell,  the  Restoration,  Pepys. 


Diversified  Occupational  Programme  -  History  (cont’d) 


23.  Economic  and  Social  Revolutions  -  to  the  present. 

The  Agricultural  Revolutions  -  from  open  fields  to  the  modern  cor¬ 
poration  farms  of  ten  thousand  acres. 

The  Industrial  Revolutions  -  from  cottage  industry  system  to  modern 
problems  of  automation. 

The  Transportation  and  Commercial  Revolution  -  from  roads  to  space 
travel,  from  fairs  to  world  markets. 

The  Social  Revolution  -  from  early  reforms  to  the  present-day 
problems . 

24.  Aristocracy  to  Democracy 

The  Reform  Bills,  political  parties,  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  Votes 
for  Women,  to  present-day  problems. 

25 .  The  Second  British  Empire 

Defeat  of  Napoleon,  people  who  came  to  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa. 


DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 


GEOGRAPHY 


Units  of  Study 

The  following  outlines  are  more  than  enough  for  a  two-year  course.  If 
one  year  only  is  offered,  topics  should  be  selected  which  wall  stimulate  the 
greatest  amount  of  interest. 

1.  The  World  in  General 

(a)  Earth  as  part  of  the  solar  system. 

(b)  Earth's  movements  as  they  affect  our  lives 

(i)  rotation  -  day  and  night;  changes  in  length  of  day  and  night, 

(ii)  revolution  -  seasons;  regions  with  four  seasons;  regions 
with  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dry;  regions  with  one 
season,  the  true  tropics. 

(c)  Finding  our  way  around  the  earth  using  latitude  and  longitude. 

(d)  Time: 

(i)  telling  time  using  the  noon  sun. 

(ii)  standard  time;  time  belts;  Canada's  time  belts. 

(e)  Land  and  Water  Masses;  distribution  cf  continents  and  oceans; 
important  facts  related  to  each  -  size  and  shape;  marine  life; 
plant  and  animal  life;  names  of  important  countries  and  countries 
prominent  in  the  news  (to  be  correlated  with  current  events). 

2.  The  Local  Area 

The  development  of  this  topic  will  depend  upon  the  type  of  local  area. 
Suggested  topics  for  study  include: 

(a)  Situation 

(b)  The  Lay  of  the  Land  (using  the  local  topographic  map) 

(c)  People 

(d)  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Development 

(e)  Transportation  Facilities 

(f)  Markets 

(g)  Relationship  to  Neighbouring  Areas 

3.  Ontario 

(a)  Ontario  as  a  Whole 

(i)  Size  (compare  to  other  provinces);  position  in  Canada. 

(ii)  Surface  features  -  Ontario  as  it  looks  from  an  aeroplane. 

(iii)  Changes  in  climate  from  South  to  North. 

(b)  Northern  Ontario 

(i)  Mining  -  study  of  sample  mining  community:  location  of 
important  mines. 

(ii)  Forestry  -  study  of  sample  pulp  and  paper  conmunity;  location 
of  other  pulp  and  paper  developments;  obvious  relationships 
developed. 

(iii)  Transportation  -  road,  rail,  air;  importance  to  Northern 
Ontario;  travel  and  the  tourist  industry;  tourist  resorts 
and  attractions. 
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3.  (c)  Southern  Ontario 

(i)  St.  Lawrence  Seaway?  other  waterways. 

(ii)  Hydro-electric  developments  (include  Northern  Ontario) ; 

thermal  and  nuclear  power  plants,?  importance;  study  of  a 
typical  hydro-electric  plant. 

(iii)  Industrial  development  -  Golden  Horseshoe  (western  end  of 
Lake  Ontario);  Chemical  Valley  (Sarnia);  other  areas, 
according  to  time  and  interest. 

(iv)  Farming  in  Southern  Ontario  -  types  of  farming  -  dairying, 
fruit  growing,  tobacco,  cash  cropping,  market  garden;  some 
studies  of  typical  farms . 

(v)  Transportation  -  road,  rail,  air;  travel  and  the  tourist 
industry;  map  reading. 

4.  Canada 

(a)  Physical  Features  -  important  mountains  and  plains;  lakes  and  rivers. 

(b)  Provinces,  capitals,  large  cities  (u. e  of  interesting  drill  devices). 

(c)  Changes  in  climate  across  Canada  -  from  west  to  east;  from  north  to 
south . 

(d)  Farming  across  Canada  -  a  potato  farm  in  Prince  Edward  Island;  a  wheat 
farm  on  the  prairies;  a  ranch;  changes  in  crops  across  Canada  (relate 
to  rainfall,  growing  season,  markets,  etc.). 

(e)  Development  of  mineral  resources  across  Canada  -  at  Schefferville, 
Elliot  Lake,  Thompson,  Leduc  (or  other  example),  Kitimat,  and  others 
as  time  permits. 

(f)  Fishing  on  Canada’s  coasts  -  East  Coast  fishing;  West  Coast  fishing. 

(g)  Trans-Canada  transportation  facilities  -  Trans-Canada  Highway,  air 
Lines,  Railways,  Pipelines. 

(h)  Population:  where  Canadians  live;  population  growth;  ethnic  groups 
contributing  to  Canada’s  development. 

5.  Canada  and  Overseas 

Sample  studies  to  take  student  beyond  Canada’s  boundaries  in  order  to 
understand  other  peoples  in  other  places. 

(a)  Industry  in  Western  Europe 

(b)  Japan,  industrial  competitor  from  asia 

(c)  Latin  America  -  economies  based  on  a  single  product,  i.e.  coffee  from 
Brazil. 

(d)  Africa  -  the  newly  independent  nations. 

(e)  Other  examples  of  current  interest. 

Mapwork,  drawings,  diagrams,  charts  and  graphs,  to  be  introduced  and  integrated 
into  the  course  as  it  progresses. 

Texts  &  References 


A  number  of  reference  books  should  be  available  for  use  of  the  teacher  and 
students.  Class  sets,  or  half  sets,  of  texts  and  atlases  should  also  be  provided. 
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Diversified  Occupational  Programme  -  Geograpny  (cont'd) 


Reference  Books 


Pamphlets : 


Our  Land 
Our  Resources 


) 

) 


Our  Transportation  Services  )  Queen' s  Printer  -  Ottawa 


Our  History 
Our  Government 


) 

) 


Farming  in  Canada  -  Dept,  of  Agriculture  -  Ottawa 
Farm  Life  in  Ontario  -  Dept,  of  Agriculture  -  Toronto. 


Canada  Year  Book  -  Queen' s  Printer  -  Ottawa 
Canada  1961  (yearly)  Queen' s  Printer  -  Ottawa 

Nelson's  Canadian  School  Atlas  -  Nelson 

Our  Land  and  Our  World  -  Boggs  et  al  -  Gage 
Canada  and  Her  Neighbours  -  Taylor  et  al  -  Ginn 
Living  in  Our  Community  -  Simpson  -  Gage 
The  Story  of  Ontario  -  Scot  -  Dent 

Land  Water  &  People  -  Braithwaite  -  Van  Nostrand  (Canada) 

Our  Land  &  Our  Living  -  Reid  &  Hamilton  -  Dent 

Panoramic  Geographies  -  Unit  3  -  Europe  &  The  USSR  -  Clarke  Irwin 

Oxford  Visual  Geographies  -  Africa  -  Sheriff  -  Oxford 

Oxford  Visual  Geographies  -  Eastern  Lands  -  Learmonth  -  Oxford 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 

Mathematics 


This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  numbers  and 
the  use  that  is  made  of  them  in  every  day  life,  in  the  home,  in  business  and  in 
the  occupations  in  which  pupils  hope  to  be  employed <> 

Many  of  the  topics  presented  here  may  have  been  presented  in  previous  grades « 

The  success  with  which  such  topics  are  re-introduced  to  the  students  depends 
upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  providing  interesting  motivation,  in  showing  the 
necessity  of  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manipulation  of  numbers  in  the 
fundamental  processes,  and  in  being  able  to  disguise  these  processes  requiring 
constant  repetition  and  drill  by  presenting  them  in  new  and  interesting  types 
of  drills,  problems  and  exercises <>  Problems  should  be  based  on  the  experiences 
of  the  students,  related  to  practical  work  of  the  shops,  and  be  of  a  type  which 
stimulates  and  challenges  the  ability  and  mathematical  skills  of  the  students. 

Students  should  gain  skill  in  computation.  Speed  and  accuracy  in  performing 
the  fundamental  processes  are  essential.  For  this  reason,  frequent  drills,  daily 
or  weekly,  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  using  the  nat¬ 
ural  numbers,  vulgar  fractions,  mixed  numbers  and  decimals  are  a  requisite.  Men¬ 
tal  computation  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible.  Methods  of  rapid  calculation, 
short  methods  of  multiplication  and  division,  methods  of  checking  answers  for 
accuracy,  should  be  stressed. 

Problems  should  be  interesting,  practical,  related  to  the  pupils1  interests  ana 
activities,  and  requiring  little  abstract  reasoning.  Solutions  should  require 
short,  concise  statements.  Neatness  and  care  in  writing  these  solutions  should 
also  be  stressed.  In  fact,  the  writing  of  all  numbers  according  to  the  accepted 
style,  with  care  and  neatness  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 

Suggested  Topics: 

1.  (a)  Daily  and  weekly  drills  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  addition, 

subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  using  the  natural  numbers, 
vulgar  fractions,  mixed  numbers  and  decimals. 

(b)  Applications  of  above  in  simple  problems  associated  with  the  daily 
experiences  of  the  students,  in  the  home,  business,  shop  or  trade. 

(c)  Methods  of  estimating  answers  and  checking  accuracy. 

2.  Numeration  and  Notation 


(a)  The  Arabic  or  decimal  system  -  origin. 

(b)  Basis  -  1.  Ten  digits  or  symbols 

2.  The  decimal  point  and  the  position  of  any  given  symbol 
in  relation  to  the  decimal  point. 

3.  Values  of  the  digits  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point 

-  whole  numbers. 

4.  Values  of  digits  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point 

-  fractions. 
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Mathematics  (cont’d) 

(c)  Practice  in  reading  and  writing  numbers. 

(d)  Writing  numbers  using  words  as  on  cheques  or  receipts. 

3«  Review  Common  Fractions: 

(a)  Types,  terms  -  expressing  fractions  in  lower  or  higher  terms. 

(b)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  common 
fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

(c)  Simple  problems  involving  the  above. 

4»  Review  Decimal  Fractions. 

(a)  Review  the  Arabic  or  decimal  system  of  notation  -  See  topic  2. 

(b)  Practice  in  reading  and  writing  decimals. 

(c)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

(d)  Multiplication  of  decimals. 

(e)  Division  of  decimals 

(1)  when  divisor  is  a  whole  number. 

(2)  when  divisor  contains  a  decimal. 

(f)  Changing  decimals  to  fractions. 

(g)  Changing  fractions  to  decimals  by  division. 

(h)  Expressing  decimal  fractions  to  nearest  tenth,  hundredth,  etc. 
5-  Percentage: 

(a)  Meaning  -  origin  -  use. 

(b)  Mechanical  processes: 

(1)  Expressing  per  cent  as  a  fraction  and  a  decimal. 

(2)  Expressing  a  fraction  and  a  decimal  as  a  per  cent. 

(c)  Applicative  processes: 

(1)  Finding  a  percentage  using  various  methods. 

(2)  Finding  a  number  or  quantity  given  a  per  cent  of  it. 

(3)  Finding  what  per  cent  one  number  or  quantity  is  of  another. 

(d)  Problems  involving  use  of  per  cent. 

6.  Simple  Business  Transactions: 

(a)  Bills  and  Invoices 
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(b)  Time  and  wage  sheets  -  overtime  pay  -  piece  work  -  deductions 

-  take-home  pay. 

(c)  Receipts  and  .expenditures  -  totals  and  comparisons. 

7.  Applications  of  Percentage  to  Business. 

(a)  Cash  and  Trade  Discounts 

(b)  Bills  and  Invoices  with  discounts  and  sales  taxes. 

(c)  Buying  and  selling  -  profit  and  loss. 

(d)  Instalment  buying. 

8.  Measurement  and  Simple  Mensuration 

(a)  Systems  of  Measurement  -  Imperial  and  Metric  -  origin  of  systems 
and  of  some  common  units. 

(b)  Necessity  of  having  Standard  Units  -  derived  units. 

(c)  Three  important  measures; 

(1)  distance  -  linear,  square,  and  cubic  measures. 

(2)  weight  or  mass. 

(3)  volume  or  capacity. 

(d)  Review  tables  of  Imperial  system  -  linear,  square,  cubic,  avoir¬ 
dupois  and  Troy  weights,  liquid  and  dry  measures. 

(e)  Practice  in  changing  from  larger  units  to  smaller  and  from  smaller 
to  larger. 

(f)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  compound 
quantities  particularly  in  reference  to  linear  and  square  measure. 

(g)  The  ruler  and  its  uses. 

(1)  Common  types  used  in  the  trades. 

(2)  Divisions  into  feet  and  inches  and  subdivisions  of  inch  lo 
sixteenths. 

(3)  Practice  in  making  accurate  measurements. 

(h)  Scale  drawing  for  diagrams,  plans,  etc. 

(i)  Perimeter  of  common  figures  -  squares,  rectangles,  parallel¬ 
ograms,  trapezoids,  triangles. 

(j)  Areas  of  common  figures  (see  above)  simple  formulae  for  areas  of 
these  figures. 

(k)  Volume  of  rectangular  solids. 

(l)  The  circle  -  parts  -  finding  radius,  diameter,  circumference,  area. 
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Problems  Using  Measurements  in  the  Trades 


9.  (a)  Finding  perimeters  of  fields,  yards,  buildings,  rooms,  walls,  for 

estimating  quantities  of  materials  and  costs  of  fences,  borders, 
mouldings,  baseboards,-  etc,. 

(b)  Finding  areas  to  estimate  quantities  of  materials  and  costs  of 
roads,  driveways,  sidewalks,  steps,  floors,  walls,  etc. 

(c)  Area  of  borders  around  rugs,  and  sidewalks  both  outside  and  inside 
given  boundary  lines. 


(d)  Buying  lumber 

(1)  by  linear  or  running  foot. 

(2)  board  measure. 


(e)  Finding  volumes  to  estimate  costs  of  floors  (concrete),  footings 
walls,  walks,  etc. 


(f) 

(g) 


2.  bags  of  cement  in  a  ton  or  carload  of  given  weight. 

3.  bricks  or  blocks  in  a  pile  of  given  dimensions. 

4.  tiles  for  a  floor,  or  wall. 

5.  costs  of  operating  automobiles,  farm  machinery,  etc. 
involving  finding  number  of  gallons  of  fuel,  oil,  etc. 


Estimating  quantities  of  materials,  time  required  and  costs  of 
labour  and  materials  for  various  trade  occupations. 

General  problems  involving  tables  of  distance,  capacity  and  weight 
and  their  inter-relationship, 
i.e.  -'1.  gallons  in  a  tank. 


10.  Special  Topics  Suitable  for  .Girls*  Classes  -  to  be  selected  by  the 
teacher  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Home  Making,  Millinery,  Sewing, 
Cooking,  Budgeting  etc. 

11.  Geometrical  Construction 

Simple  geometrical  construction  such  as  bisecting  an  angle, 
erecting  a  perpendicular,  construction  of  special  angles, bisection  of  a 
line . 


12.  Introduction  to  Algebra  and  relating  it  to  arithmetic  by  means  such  as: 
finding  the  values  of  a  +b,  ab,-  +  b^  etc.  when  given  the  values  of 
a  and  b.  Application  to,  and  use  of,  formulas. 


13.  Graphs 


Definition  and  general  use. 

Construction  and  use  of  the  following  types  of  graphs; 

-  Line  graphs 

-  Circular  graphs 

-  Bar  graphs 

-  Smooth  curve  graphs 
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14.  Optional  Topics  -which  may  be  used  to  stimulate  interest  or  to  develop 
skills  in  manipulation  of  the  fundamental  processes,  tables,  etc. 

(a)  Roman  numerals  -  symbols,  writing  small  numbers,  dates,  etc. 

(b)  Rapid  calculation  and  short  cuts  in  multiplication  and  division. 

(1)  Multiplying  by,  9,  99,  93,  101,  102,  15  etc.  by  relating 

each  to  10,  100,  etc.  9  =  10  -  1;  93  =  100  -  2 

15  =  10  +  5  (g  of  10). 

(2)  Using  aliquot  parts  of  10,  100,  1000,  etc.  for  rapid  multi¬ 
plication  and  division. 

(3)  Special  cases  of  rapid  multiplication 

1.  Squares  of  2  -  digit  numbers  ending  in  5  i.e.  35  x  35, 

etc . 

Method:  (l)  5  x  5  =  25;  write  down  product 

(2)  Add  1  to  one  of  tens  digits  4x3=  12;  write 
down  12  thus  -  1225 

2.  Products  of  2  -  digit  numbers  whose  units  digits  add 
to  10  and  whose  tens  digits  are  the  same  i.e.  63  x  67 

Method:  same  as  above  3  x  7  =  21 

7  x  6  =  42 
63  x  67  =  4221 

3.  Products  of  2  -  digit  numbers  vMose  units  digits  add 

to  10  and  whose  tens  digits  are  consecutive  i.e.  57  x  63 

Method:  This  is  based  on  algebraic  product  of  (a  +  b)  (a  -  b) 
a  -  b2  63  =  60  +  3 

57  =  60  -  3 

Product  -  602  -  32  =  36OO  -  9  =  3591 

(c)  Multiplication  tables  extended  to  15  x  15 

(d)  Cross  multiplication  of  two  digit  numbers  -  algebraic  application, 
(s)  Roots  and  powers  of  numbers. 

(f)  Squares  of  numbers  1-25  —  learn  as  a  table. 

(g)  Square  root  of  perfect  squares  by  factoring. 

(h)  Numbers  and  factors. 

1.  Odd  and  even  numbers. 

2.  Number  series. 

3.  Prime  and  composite  numbers. 

4.  Factoring  using  prime  factors. 

5.  Rules  for  divisibility  by  2,  4,  3,  3,  9,  5,  6,  12,  15,  11. 

6.  Highest  Common  Factor. 

1.  by  factoring 

2.  by  division 

7.  Multiples  -  a  drill  on  multiplication  tables  - 

Ex.  -  6,  12,  18,  24  -  to  100  - 

8.  Least  or  Lowest  Common  Multiple. 
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NOTE: 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  cover  all 
these  topics  in  one  year,  but  that  he  should  select  those  suitable  to 
the  ability  and  interests  of  his  students.  He  should  stress  pride  in 
accomplishment  and  provide  frequent  drills  and  reviews.  A  genuine 
desire  to  improve  in  mathematical  skills  is  important.  Students  should 
be  trained  to  compete  against  their  own  past  records  and  achievements. 
Hence  each  student  should  keep  his  own  record  or  graph  of  his  progress. 
Selected  topics  well  taught  and  drilled  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
just  covering  an  outlined  course.  Individual  instruction  and  assistance 
should  be  given  as  far  as  possible  and  insofar  as  the  number  of  students 
per  class  will  permit. 


Reference  Books 


Arithmetic  for  Everyday  Use  -  Pew,&  Jennings 

-  Pitman 

Refresher  Arithmetic  -  Stein  -  Macmillan 
Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic  -  Kanzer,  Schaef 

Heath 

Other  mathematics  texts  as  approved  for  grade  9* 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Group  Work  in  Guidance  -  Grade  9 


The  guidance  of  pupils  enrolled  in  The  Diversified  Occupational  Programme  is 
necessarily  marked  by  a  sense  of  urgency,  for  their  remaining  school  time  is 
short;  by  a  need  for  practicality,  for  they  are  direct- learners  rather  than 
academic  thinkers;  by  particular  attention  to  the  formation  of  socially- 
acceptable  habits  and  attitudes,  for  soon  many  of  them  will  become  involved 
in  the  service  occupations  where  courtesy,  cleanliness,  neatness,  friendliness, 
perseverance,  and  willingness  to  work  are  at  least  equal  in  importance  with 
academic  ability  and  academic  achievement:  by  introduction  to  the  job  opportun¬ 
ities  in  their  own  community,  an  introduction  involving  plant  visits,  for  here 
again  direct  learning  is  indicated;  and  by  some  emphasis  on  placement,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Employment  Service  where  possible,  for  successful 
placement  can  benefit  not  only  the  beginning  worker,  but  also  the  employers  of 
the  community  and  thus,  indirectly,  the  school  and  its  students. 

The  following  items  have  been  selected  from  1:3  and  S:5,  Guidance.  The  teacher 
is  urged  to  make  any  adaptations  necessary  to  provide  a  course  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  class  as  a  whole  and  of  the  individuals  within  it. 

Page  40:  Educational  Guidance:  Aims 

1.  (a)  (b)  (c) 

Page  41: 

1.  (d)  (e)  (f)  (g)  Limited  to  school  crest,  motto,  colours,  etc. 

2.  (b)  Substitute  a  description  of  the  second  year  of  the  course  and  also 

of  available  alternative. 

Page  42: 

3.  (a)  School  Subjects:  The  main  values  of  each  subject 

(b)  Techniques  of  studying:  Constitution  of  a  good  study  situation 

The  general  skills  of  studying 
Ihe  specific  study  techniques  that  have 
been  found  useful,  especially  for  the 
new  subjects. 

The  general  rules  for  writing  examinations 
Explanation  of  such  key  words  as  discuss, 
describe,  illustrate,  outline,  explain, 
etc. 

Studying  for  an  examination  covering  a 
large  unit  of  work. 


Note:  In  all  of  this  section,  attention 
should  be  paid  almost  exclusively  to  those 
occupations  that  could  conceivably  be 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  class 
members,  and  especially  those  that  are 
followed  in  the  local  community. 


(c)  Writing  examinations 


Page  45:  Vocational  Guidance 

1.  (a) 

Page  46:  (b) 

2. 

Page  47 

3. 

Page  48 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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Page  49 

Procedures  With  Various  Topics 
Page  50 

Supplementary  Problems  for  Study 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14, 
Page  51:  Personal  Guidance:  Aims 
1.  Study  of  One’s  Development 
Page  53: 

3.  Interests: 

Page  55: 

7.  Personality: 


8.  Values: 


15 

The  autobiography 

General  physical  development,  etc. 

Whole  section 

Some  experiences  that  are  likely  to  affect 
one’s  personality. 

Changes  in  one’s  personality  over  the 
past  five  years. 

The  basic  needs  of  an  individual. 

The  relationship  of  various  characteristics 
to  the  occupations  being  considered. 
Discussion  of  what  students  really  think 
matters  in  life. 

Qualities  admired  in  others. 


NOTE:  Since  many  of  these  pupils  may  not  return  for  a  second  year,  as  far  as 
time  permits  work  should  be  taken  from  the  topics  listed  on  pages  60 
to  64  inclusive.  New  approaches  to  the  same  course  can  be  taken  during 
the  second  year,  and  remaining  topics  from  these  pages  covered. 


DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 


Automobile  Servicing 


Use  of  service  manuals 
Wheel  balancing 
Tire  pressures 
Tire  rotation 
Use  of  jacks 

Repair  of  tubes  and  tubeless  tires, 
use  of  tire  plugs, 

removal  and  replacement  of  tubeless  tires 
Door  and  window  adjustment 
Care  of  radiator: 

the rmostats, 
fan  belts, 

hoses  and  hose  clamps, 

different  types  of  anti-freeze  and  their  use, 
how  to  use  the  tester. 

Replacing  frost  plugs. 

Installation  of  windshield  washers. 

Viscosity  and  specification  of  oils, 
oil  levels, 
oil  changes, 

checking  of  oil  level  in  an  automatic  transmission 
Lubrication  -  including  farm  machinery. 

Checking  of  brakes  and  master  cylinder, 
front  wheel  mounting. 

Checking  and  installation  of: 

mufflers,  tail  pipes,  brackets,  hangers,  clamps. 
Testing,  cleaning  and  adjusting: 

spark  plugs,  generator,  ignition  points. 

Testing  and  replacing  ignition  coils. 

Installing  safety  belts. 

Installing  slip  covers. 

Cleaning  spots  on  upholstery. 

Replacing  bulbs,  fuses  and  sealed  beam  headlights. 

Proper  procedure  for  car  washing. 

Maintenance  of  air  compressor. 

How  to  use  the  hoist: 

safety  precautions. 

Basic  fundamentals  of  a  combustion  engine. 

Functions  of  spark  plugs,  carburetor. 

Dashboard  gauges. 

Basic  electrical  system: 
generator, 
battery, 
lights. 

Difficulty  in  starting: 
electrical, 
mechanical. 

Use  of  the  voltmeter,  hydrometer,  thermometer. 

Battery  maintenance  and  charging, 
fast  and  slow  charging. 

Service  Station  record  keeping. 

How  to  keep  customers 
courtesy, 

use  of  seat  covers. 

Driver  Training  -  Theory, 

traffic  rules  and  regulation, 
responsibilities  of  a  driver. 
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Home  Economics 


General  Objectives 

Readiness  fors  Further  education,  formal  or  informal. 

Family  co-operation  and  responsibilities. 
Acceptance  as  beginners  in  the  labour 
force. 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  teach  students  to  work  in  orderly  fashion. 

2.  To  stress  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  food,  clothing, 

and  equipment. 

3.  To  instill  the  value  of  being  punctual,  cooperative  and 

accurate. 

4.  To  help  students  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of 

their  peers  and  their  family  by  acceptable  behaviour. 

5.  To  acquire  some  competence  in  activities  within  the  home 

and  in  some  marketable  skill. 

6.  To  lead  students  to  understand  that  an  employee  has  to 

adapt  to  working  conditions  in  the  world  of  work. 

7.  To  help  students  to  understand  the  responsibilities  and 

satisfactions  of  homemaking  and  parenthood. 

8.  To  help  students  to  gain  some  understanding  of  ways  of 

handling  family  finances,  using  credit,  and  buying 
goods  and  services. 

Guided  by  her  knowledge  of  the  class  the  teacher  may 
select  from  the  following  areas  to  organize  a  one*  or  a  two-year 
programme. 


Diversified  Occupational  Programme 


Home  Economics 


Personal,  Family  and  Social  Relationships 

Living  in  the  Family  Group 

An  appreciation  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  living 
in  the  family  should  be  developed.  Particular  attention  should 
be  placed  on  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  on  the  development 
of  family  pride,  and  on  acquiring  of  ladylike  behaviour. 


Money  Management 

Income  sources  of  family  income 

sources  of  personal  income 
completion  of  income  tax  forms 
Spending  dangers  of  impulse  buying 

the  budget  as  a  flexible,  workable  family  spending  plan, 
basic  budgeting  principles 

personal  budgeting  as  a  family  member,  as  a  wage  earner 
family  budgeting 

credit  buying  -  how  to  shop  for  credit 

-  cost  of  credit 

Savings  and 
Insurance  -  types 

Hospitality  written  and  verbal  invitations,  and  expressions  of 

appreciation 

prompt  acceptance  or  refusal 
making  introductions 
conversation 

how  to  entertain  properly 
how  to  be  a  good  guest 
how  to  act  in  public  places 

Home  Care  of  the  Sick 


Responsibilities  of  Home  Nursing 
Practice  in  tray  service 

routines  for  comfort 
bedmaking 

temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  readings 
Care  of  the  room 
Common  disease  precautions 
First  aid  in  emergencies 


Child  Care 
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Care  and  feeding  of  normal  infants 

Clothing  for  children  -  construction  of  items  in 

a  layette  or  self-help  clothes. 
Feeding  of  children  -  preparation  of  simple  meals. 
Community  services  available 
Responsibilities  of  baby  sitting. 

Basic  needs  of  children. 

Appreciation  of  differences  among  children 
Assisting  children  to  develop  good  habits. 

Selection  of  games,  toys,  and  stories  for  children. 

II.  Housing  and  Home  Management 

Comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Home 


Selection  of  a  home  to  meet  family  needs. 

Selection  of  tasteful  and  inexpensive  home  furnishings. 
Arrangement  of  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Housekeeping 

Development  of  desirable  standards. 

Suitable  housekeeping  methods. 

Selection,  use  and  care  of  housekeeping  equipment 
and  supplies. 

Experience  to  develop  housekeeping  skills. 

Ki tchen-Se le c tion .  use,  and  care  of  equipment  and  utensils. 

Laundry-Selection,  use,  and  care  of  equipment. 

Basic  principles  and  techniques  -  involved  in 

family  laundry  -  soaps,  detergents,  bleaches,  starch. 

-  removal  of  common  stains 

-  laundering  and  care  of  special  articles 
e.g.  woollen  sweaters,  synthetic  fabrics. 


Safety  Its  importance 

Prevention  of  common  accidents 
Safety  in  the  kitchen 
Safety  in  other  areas  of  the  home 
Safety  with  children 

III.  Food  and  Nutrition 


Meal  Planning 

Meals  for  a  family  of  two 
Meals  for  a  family  with  small  children 
Low  cost,  high  food  value  meals 
Emergency  meals 

Meals  using  easily  prepared  foods  (leftovers,  mixes 

TV  dinners  etc.) 

Lunches  for  school  or  business 
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Food  Service  - 

Efficient  and  sanitary  handling  of  food  and  equipment. 
Standards  for  family  use. 

Neatness  and  convenience  in  table  setting, 
banners  as  thoughtful  consideration  of  others. 

Food  Purchasing  - 

Shopping  practices  and  etiquette  in  purchasing. 

Selection  of  food. 

Practical  buying. 

The  Food  Budget  - 

The  relation  of  the  food  budget  to  the  family  budget. 

How  to  conserve  money  in  buying. 

Apportioning  the  food  budget  to  provide  a  balanced  diet. 

Applied  Nutrition  - 

as  related  to  the  meals  served. 

Eating  habits  and  their  effect  on  health. 

Food  fads  and  fallacies. 

Canada's  Food  Guide  as  a  basis  for  meal  planning. 
Selection  of  food  in  restaurants. 

Meal  Practice  - 

Meat,  meat  extenders,  meat  substitutes. 

Vegetables 

Salads 

Milk  puddings,  custards,  cereal  and  fruit  desserts 

Pastry,  cakes,  cookies 

Sandwiches,  biscuits,  muffins 

Beverages 

Soups 

IV.  Personal  Appearance.  Clothing  and  Textiles 
Improving  personal  appearance  - 

Essentials  for  an  attractive  appearance  - 

-  good  posture 

-  grooming 

-  correct  habits  of  personal  hygiene 

-  attractive  and  appropriate  selection  of 

clothing  for  the  individual,  uhe 
occasion,  and  the  weather, 
qualities  contributing  to  personal  attractiveness  - 

-  character  traits 

-  manners  at  home  and  in  public 

-  poise,  friendliness 

-  appearance 

-  health 

-  well-informed  mind. 
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Wardrobe  Planning- 

How  to  get  the  most  effective  use  from  the  clothing 
dollar. 

Relationship  to  the  family  budget. 

Developing  judgment  in  buying  ready-to-wear  garments 

-  suitability  to  wearer  and  use  intended 

-  design,  colour,  line,  cost. 

-  kind  and  quality  of  fabric 

-  workmanship 

-  value 

Assembling  a  related  wardrobe  based  on  a  selection  of 
basic  clothes  and  suitable  accessories. 

Fashion  trends-  basic  styles 

-  high  fashion 

-  fads 


Textiles- 

Recognrtion,  use  and  care  of  fabrics,  especially, 
cotton,  wool,  nylon,  rayon  and  terylene. 

Importance  and  use  of  tags,  labels  and  brand  names. 

Clothing  Construction 

Techniques  used  in  the  construction  of  simple  garments 
such  as  blouses,  skirts,  dresses,  housecoats,  pyjamas. 
Use  of  and  care  for  equipment  for  hand  and  Machine 
sewing. 

Clothing  Conservation- 

Daily,  weekly,  and  seasonal  care  of  clothes. 

Mending  and  repair. 

Alterations  of  new  and  used  garments. 


Crafts- 

appreciation  of  crafts. 

Making  of  a  simple  craft,  such  as  knitting. 
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Household  and  Farm  Mechanics 

Janitorial  Services 


Gardening 

Care  of  lawns  and  gardens, 
Choice  of  shrubs, 

Use  of  fertilizers. 


Floors 

Cleaning  and  polishings 
Hardwood, 

Terazzo, 

Tile. 


C la zing 

Removing  putty, 
Priming  sash. 
Cutting  glass, 
Glazier's  points. 
Puttying . 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Their  use  and  care. 


Installation,  maintenance  and  repair  of  household  equipment 


Garden  tools  and  accessories, 
Utensils  and  other  metal  ware, 
Locks, 

Hinges,  Shutting  off  gas 


Faucets, 

Windows  and  screens, 
Furnace  filters, 
and  electric  lines. 


Tool  Sharpening 

Pruning  hook, 
Cultivator  teeth. 
Scissors  &  shears 


Knives, 

Mower  blades. 


Pipe  Fitting 

Use  of  wrenches. 

Black  and  galvanized  iron  pipe  in  stock  sizes. 
Cutting,  Threading, 

Reaming,  Assembling, 

Common  pipe  fittings 
Soldering  copper  pipe 
Plastic  pipe 

Elementary  Plumbing 

Replace  pump  washer  and  valve, 

Replace  tap  washer  and  ream  seat,  if  necessary, 
Repair  garden  hose. 

Toilet  tank  and  adjustment, 

Toilet  tank  valves, 

Furnace  humidifiers. 

Cleaning  sink  traps. 

Use  of  snake  and  plunger. 
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Household  and  Farm  Mechanics  -  Janitorial  Services  (cont'd) 


Home  Maintenance 

Winterizing; 

Pointing  brick  joints, 

Calking, 

Weather  stripping, 

Re-stick  loose  shingles, 

Check  flashing. 

Check  eavestrough, 

Insulation, 

General  carpentry  repairs 
Common  furniture  repairs 

Reference ; 

Practical  Home  Repairs  and  Improvements 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co..  Inc. 
353  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 

MERCHANDISING 


Objectives 

1.  To  teach  the  importance  of  the  development  of  a  friendly,  helpful 
personality. 

2.  To  improve  oral  communication. 

3.  To  teach  good  personal  appearance  and  grooming. 

4.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  good  handwriting  and  accurate 
arithmetic  calculation. 

5.  To  provide  pupils  with  a  limited  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
functioning  of  retail  establishments. 

6.  To  provide  pupils  with  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  a  few  of  the 
somewhat  mechanical  aspects  of  sales  work — filling  out  the  correct  forms 
in  the  stockroom  and  the  store,  using  the  cash  register  and  making 
change  properly,  wrapping  goods  in  various  ways,  and  so  on. 

7.  Providing  the  opportunity  to  conduct  actual  sales  situations,  to  arrange 
and  display  merchandise,  and  to  take  orders  by  telephone. 

8.  To  inform  the  pupils  about  occupations  and  their  requirements  in  the 
field  of  retailing,  and  to  show  them  how  to  apply  for  such  jobs. 


Topics 

1.  A  diagramatic  presentation  of  the  place  of  retailing  in  the  production-" 
distribution — consumption  cycle. 

2.  A  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  retail  establishments 

Variety  store 

Specialty  shop 

Department  store 

Supermarket 

Discount  store 

Mail  order  establishment 

Shopping  centre 

Independent  stores  vs.  chain  stores 

3.  Kinds  of  jobs  available  in  retail  establishments. 

4.  Personal  Qualities  required  for  success 

Skills — good  English  and  speech,  good  handwriting, 
arithmetic  accuracy 

Personal  qualities — appearance  and  grooming,  dependability 
honesty,  loyalty,  good  manners,  tact,  initiative 
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Diversified  Occupational  Programme  -  Merchandising  (cont'd) 


5.  Buying  Goods  for  the  btore 

Buying  from  the  -wholesaler 
Making  out  the  purchase  order 

Practice  in  making  out  invoices  and  in  checking  invoices 
which  are  received 

Knowledge  of  terms  used  in  orders  and  invoices 
Terms  of  payment — credit — C.C.D. 

Kinds  of  discount  and  their  computation 

6.  Receiving  the  Order 

How  the  goods  are  delivered 
Receipt  for  shipment 
Methods  of  checking  contents 
The  packing  slip 
The  inspection  error  slip 

7.  Marking  the  Goods 

Cost  price 

Coding  the  cost  price,  coding  the  date 

Price  tickets — various  kinds 

Attaching  price  tickets 

Other  ways  to  mark  goods 

How  the  store  figures  its  markup 


8.  Stockrooms 

Forward  stock  and  reserve  stock 
Stockroom  arrangement  of  merchandise 
First  in — first  out  principle 
Perpetual , inventory  system 
Taking  stock  (physical  inventory) 

Importance  of  stockkeeping  position 

9.  Study  of  merchandise 

a  study  of  some  lines  of  merchandise  selected  by  the 
teacher.  For  this,  actual  goods  are  required,  as  well 
as  trade  journals,  catalogues,  advertising  matter  and  so  on. 

10.  Fundamentals  of  Selling 

Approaching  and  rreeting  customers 
Presenting  the  merchandise  favourably 
Convincing  customers 
Closing  the  sale 

Further  sales  of  related  merchandise 

11.  Sales  checks 

The  purposes  of  the  sales  check 
Practice  in  making  out  the  check 
Sales  tax  procedure 
Use  of  tally  sheet 


Diversified  Occupational  Programme  -  Merchandisin'-  (cont'd) 


12.  Ringing  up  the  sale 

Practical  work  on  the  use  of  the  cash  register 
Correct  way  to  make  change 
Checking  the  cash  register 
Pneumatic  tube  system 

13.  Wrapping  the  Merchandise 

Wrapping  for  different  purposes 
Kinds  of  wrapping 

Practice  in  various  kinds  of  wrapping 
Gift  wrapping 

14.  Care  and  display  of  merchandise 

Various  kinds  of  displays,  both  interior  and  window. 
Practice  in  the  making  of  effective  displays  of  various 
kinds  of  merchandise. 

Dusting  and  care  of  counters,  keeping  stock  well 
arranged,  re-arranging  after  co  pletion  of  a  sale 

15.  Taking  orders  by  telephone 

Practice  in  the  proper  use  of  the  telephone,  the 
cultivation  of  effective  telephone  procedures  and 
personality,  and  the  proper  recording  of  orders. 

16.  Finding  a  job  in  retailing 

How  to  look  for  a  job 

How  to  apply 

A  letter  of  application 

The  employment  interview 

How  to  make  out  an  application  form 

17.  How  your  pay  is  figured 

Basic  pay 

Various  deductions  made  from  your  pay  and  the 
rights  you  acquire  from  these  deductions. 


Reference: 

Basic  Retailing  -  Reich,  Feldman,  Levy  -  Pitman 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 

NURSERY  SCHOOL  CHILD  CARE 


Visits  to  nursery  schools  to  observe  pre-school  children  as  well  as  work  with 
children  will  make  the  course  more  practical. 

A  good  nursery  helper: 

-  is  interested  in  children  and  their  activities 

-  has  a  quiet  manner,  friendly  approach,  sympathetic  attitude 

-  is  able  to  follow  directions 

-  is  neat,  tidy  and  clean 

-  is  a  willing  efficient  worker 

-  is  quick  to  see  things  needing  to  be  done 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  above  attributes  as  well  as 
the  essential  skills. 

Outline  of  morning * s  routine  for  pre-school  children 

(a)  Cloakroom,  on  arrival 

(b)  Play,  followed  by  washing  hands  and  face,  combing  hair 

(c)  Tidy-up  toys 

(d)  Quiet  time  -  no  talking  -  look  at  picture  books 

(e)  Music  circle 

(f)  Rest  -  relax  on  tiny  mats 

(g)  Refreshments  -  juice  and  cookies 
(n)  Toilet  routine 

(i)  Play  -  outdoors,  weather  permitting 

(j)  Parents  call  for  children 

Note:  Periods  of  strenuous  activity,  followed  by  quiet  period. 

How  these  routines  may  be  adapted  to  home  use,  for  busy  mothers, 
and  made  to  cover  entire  day. 

Needs  of  children 


In  addition  to  good  physical  care,  each  child  needs  to  feel  that: 

(1)  he  is  loved 

(2)  he  belongs 

(3)  he  amounts  to  something 

Play  and  toys 

(a)  Materials  that  bring  about  vigorous  physical  activity  e.g. 

balls,  shovels,  climbing  apparatus,  wagons  etc. 

(b)  Materials  used  in  imaginative  play  e.g. 

blocks,  sand  box,  dolls,  toy  animals  etc. 

(c)  Materials  that  stimulate  creative  activity  e.g. 

paper,  crayons,  blackboard,  plasticine,  paints,  scissors 
and  paste  etc. 

Lessons  learned  through  play  together  - 
sharing,  taking  turns, 

respect  for  property  (not  to  be  destructive) 
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Play  (cont’d) 


Safety  precautions  with  toys,  and  around  homes  with  children, 

e.g.  lead  in  paints,  electric  outlets,  sharp  objects,  need 
for  secure  screens  in  windovrs  etc. 

Common  accident  hazards 


Health 


Need  for  periodic  examinations  -  value  of  toxoids  and  immunization. 
Visits  to  dentist  -  importance  of  starting  at  an  early  age;  foods 

that  contribute  to  dental  caries. 

Health  (cont'd)  -  baking  mealtime  a  pleasant  time 

Eating  problems  -  how  to  prevent  them  starting; 

and  how  to  cope  with  them,  if  they  do  arise. 
Amount  of  food  desirable 
'When  to  offer  milk. 

Factors  that  influence  a  child’s  appetite?  excitement 

over-tired 

anxiety 

onset  of  illness  etc. 


Sleeping  Habits 

How  much  sleep  does  young  child  need  - 

Morning  and  afternoon  naps  -  when  to  stop 

Schedule  for  good  sleeping  -  child  quiet  and  relaxed  - 

time  for  story 

must  be  conditioned  to  going  to  bed  alone 
may  feel  lonely  without  favourite  toy 
Fear  of  the  dark  -  use  of  night-light 

V/ashroom  Techniques  -  teaching  cleanliness;  teaching  self-reliance 

We  are  helping  child  develop  own  skills,  in  washing  hands  and 
face,  combing  hair,  attending  to  toilet  needs. 

Need  for  patience  and  tolerance  when  children  are  slow  and 
"messy"  in  learning  these  techniques. 
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Dressing  and  Undressing 

Positive  approach  -  expect  child  to  become  self-reliant. 

Importance  of  praise  and  commendation  in  all  phases  of  child  training. 
Learning  to  dress  and  undress  without  waste  motion:  how  to  cope  with 
frustration,  tying  shoelaces,  learning  to  manipulate  buttons  etc. 

Discipline  -  not  punishment 

We  are  teaching  child  to  grow  up. 

Discipline  is  a  plan  for  learning. 

Spanking,  slapping  (discussion). 

Why  it  is  important  that  children  learn  to  obey. 

Teaching  children  to  obey  by: 

(a)  expecting  child  to  obey 

(b)  making  few  demands 

(c)  meaning  what  you  sav 

(d)  having  some  general  rules  from  day  to  day 
Discipline  Problems 

Helping  child  who  is : 

(1)  overly  shy 

(2)  non-co-operative  (negative  behaviour) 

(3)  a  cry-baby  (immature) 

(4)  has  temper  tantrums 

Special  Problems 

(1)  Thumb- sue king  -  cause,  remedy 

(2)  Jealousy  -  cause,  remedy 

(3)  Lying,  stealing  -  cause,  remedy 

Children1 s  Fears 


of  the  dark 
of  people,  strangers 
of  animals 
of  strange  places 
of  new  situations 
of  noise  -  thunder  etc. 

Causes  of  these,  and  hew  to  build  self-confidence. 

Achievements  at  Different  Age  Levels 

No  two  children  are  alike,  nor  develop  and  gro w  at  same  rate. 

What  basic  skills  to  expect: 

at  2  years  of  age 
at  3  years  of  age 
at  4  years  of  age 
at  5  years  of  age 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 


Restaurant  Services 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are  to  give  these  pupils  training  in  the  type  of 
work  they  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  do  in  a  small  restaurant  or  lunch  bar, 
to  help  them  realize  the  contribution  they  can  make  to  the  health,  happiness  and 
welfare  of  their  community,  and  to  appreciate  their  own  accomplishments. 

This  course  and  the  work  in  Home  Economics  should  be  closely  correlated. 

1.  Sanitation 


A.  Importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  food  trade. 

(a)  Personal 

(b)  Work  places,  floors,  equipment 

(c)  Dish-washing  -  necessity  for  very  hot  water 

Washing  dishes  by  hand,  chlorine  rinse. 

Washing  dishes  by  machine;  care  and  use  of  dish¬ 
washing  machine. 

(d)  How  to  handle  dishes,  silver,  glass-ware 

(e)  Handling  of  food  to  avoid  contamination 

(f)  Care  of  refrigerator  and  storage  rooms. 

(g)  Garbage,  care  of  garbage  cans. 

B.  Food  Storage 

(a)  In  the  refrigerator 

(b)  Care  and  use  of  left-overs 

(c)  Frozen  foods  -  precautions  necessary 

C.  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  pertaining  to 
public  eating  places. 

Do  What  a  health  inspector  looks  for 

2.  Safety 

(a)  Common  accidents  in  the  kitchen  -  how  to  avoid 

(b)  Precautions  to  observe  in  use  of  deep-fat  fryer. 


3.  Human  Relations 

(a)  Development  of  a  pleasing  personality 

(b)  Getting  along  with  people 

(c)  Attitude  towards  customers 


A.  Learning  to  Plan 

(a)  Thinking  ahead  about  supplies,  jobs,  equipment  needed  etc. 

(b)  Selection  and  care  of  cutlery  and  mechanical  equipment 


5.  Table  Service 

(a)  Qualities  of  a  good  waitress  or  waiter 

(b)  How  to  serve  at  a  counter 

(c)  How  to  serve  at  a  table 
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6.  Food  Preparation 

The  following  should  be  stressed  in  connection  with  all  food 
served - 

(a)  Necessity  for  standard  servings 

(b)  Meat,  attractively  arranged  plates 

(c)  Garnishes 

(d)  Importance  of  serving  hot  food  hot  and  cold  food  cold 

(e)  How  to  handle  a  plate  containing  food. 


Sandwiches 

Plain,  Toasted 


Creaming  of  butter;  systematic  arrangement  of  bread, 
fillings,  cutting  board  etc. 

Handling  as  little  as  possible,  wrapping,  storage 
Fillings  -  quantity  used,  .seasoning,  texture  etc. 

Salads  Preparation  of  salad  greens  including  cabbage 

Preparation  of  tomatoes,  cucumber,  green  pepper,  radishes, 
celery 

French  Dressing 

How  to  mix  a  tossed  salad 

How  to  serve  a  tossed  salad 

Arrangement  of  simple  individual  salads 


Soups 


Varieties,  preparation,  heating.  Accompaniments 


Meat  Proper  selection,  cutting  and  storage 

Broiling  and  pan-broiling  bacon,  hamburgers,  sausages, 
chops 

Cooking  wieners 
Vegetables  Potatoes 

Steaming  as  in  restaurants;  Timing;  Mashed  potatoes 
Preparation  for  French  Fries 

French  Fries  -  from  those  prepared  commercially 

from  those  prepared  in  school 


Frozen  Vegetables 

How  to  cook,  timing,  seasoning 

What  to  do  with  left-over  thawed  vegetables 

Canned 

How  to  heat,  draining,  seasoning 

Bggs  Temperature  for  cooking.  Method  for  soft-cooked, 

hard-cooked,  fried,  poached,  scrambled. 

Fish  Fresh  and  frozen  steaks  or  fillets.  Seasoning,  sauteed, 

steamed,  baked 

Fried  in  deep  fat,  batter  for  frying 

Tartar  Sauce  -  chopping  necessary  ingredients  to  add  to 

prepared  mayonnaise 


Desserts 


Preparation  of  raw  fruit  in  season;  orange  slices 
grapefruit  sections 

Methods  for  making,  plain  jello,  rice  puddings,  cornstarch 
and  tapioca. 

Beverages  How  to  make  tea,  coffee  in  a  percolator  or  a  vacuum  coffee 
maker,  cocoa  and  hot  chocolate 
Characteristics  of  well-made  tea  and  coffee 
Fruit  juices  -  storage,  temperature 

Additional  Items 
Meat 

Pan-broiled  steaks  and  shops;  liver;  meat  loaf 
and  meat-balls;  stew  and  meat  pie. 

Pastry  for  meat  pie. 

Vegetables 

The  more  common  vegetables,  steamed  or  baked. 


Cere  als 


How  to  make  porridge 


•£ggs 

French  omelets  and  variations 
Luncheon  Dishes 

Macaroni  and  cheese;  spaghetti  and  meat-balls 
Fish  casseroles. 

Sauces 

Cream,  vegetable,  cheese,  tomato 

Desserts 

Variations  of  gelatine  -  whips,  sponges, 

addition  of  fruit 
Baked  custard 
Baked  apples,  apple  sauce 
Pastries  -  cakes,  pies,  tarts,  cookies. 


References 

100  to  Dinner  -  Middleton,  Carter,  Vierin  -  University  of  Toronto  Pre 

Food  Service  Industry  -  Training  Programs  and  Facilities 

Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  298 
Supt.  of  Documents, 

Gov't  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  25,  D.C. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 
Small  Engine  -  A  Cycle 


Engine 


Cooling  - 


Ignition  - 


Fuel 


Theory  and  operating  principles. 

Disassembly  and  Assembly  of: 

(a)  cylinder  head  -  use  of  torque  wrench, 

(b)  piston  -  types  -  rings,  pins,  rods, 

(c)  valves  -  construction  -  intake,  exhaust  clearance 

adjustment, 

Valve  timing  -  necessity  and  procedure, 

Crankshaft  -  construction  -  bearing  fitting. 

Oil  -  engine  sump  -  oil  ratings  and  viscosity, 
need  for  oil  filters. 

Necessity  for  cooling. 

Methods  of  cooling: 

(a)  liquid  -  types  of  antifreeze  -  testing  -  component  parts 

in  liquid  cooling, 

(b)  air  -  fins  -  use  of  fan  forced  air  around  fins. 

Principles  and  operating  theory. 

Principal  parts  of  the  ignition  system: 

(a)  battery  -  construction  and  operation, 

(b)  points  -  remove  and  replace, 

(c)  condenser  -  remove  and  replace, 

(d)  coil  -  operation  of  coil, 

(e)  spark  plugs  -  maintenance,  different  types, 

(f)  magneto  -  operation, 

(g)  timing  of  distributor  and  magneto. 

Principle  and  operating  theory: 

(a)  gasoline  -  volatility  -  anti-knock  quality, 

(b)  carburetor  -  operating  principles  -  types  of  circuits 

use  of  manifolds, 

(c)  fuel  pumps  -  tank  -  lines  -  types  of  pumps, 

-  disassemble  -  repair  and  assemble  pump 

-  use  of  gravity  feed, 

(d)  air  cleaners  -  wet  and  dry  type 

-  service  of  cleaners. 


Reference  Books 

Small  Gas  Engines  -  Purvis 

Publisher  -  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.  Inc.,  Chicago 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 


Engine  Design 
Engine  Assembly 


Lubrication 


Small  Engine  -  2  Cycle 

-  Principles  and  operation. 

-  disassembly  and  assembly  of: 

(1)  bearings  and  crankshaft:  -  construction,  fitting 

(2)  cylinder  and  piston:  -  rings,  rods,  pins, 

(3)  rotary  valve  over-speed  control:  -  construction 
and  operation. 

-  dry  sump  -  mix  oil  and  gasoline, 

-  gear  box  -  type  of  lubricant, 

-  maintenance  and  lubrication  of  external  parts. 


Cooling 


-  maintenance. 


Fuel  System 

-  a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Ignition  System 

-  (1) 
(2) 

(3) 

Clutch  Assembly 

-  (1) 
(2) 

Transmission 

Assembly 

-  (1) 
(2) 

Starter  As?embly 

-  (1) 
(2) 

Tools 

-  use 

fuel  pumps:  -  construction  and  operation, 
primer:  -  construction  and  operation, 
carburetor:  -  construction  and  operation, 
tanks,  lines  etc.  -  maintenance, 
types  of  fuel  and  mixture. 

magneto:  -  types  and  operation, 

R  &  R  breaker  points,  condenser,  coil  and 

terminal  assembly,  and  timing, 

spark  plugs:  -  types,  R  &  R  clean  and  adjust. 

construction  and  operation, 
disassembly  and  assembly. 


construction  and  operation, 
disassembly  and  assembly. 

construction  and  operation, 
disassembly  and  assembly. 

of  special  tools. 


Reference: 

Scott-Atwater  Service  Manual,  McCulloch  Corp.,  Rexdale,  Ontario. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 
Small  Engines  -  2  Cycle  Outboard 


Recoil  Starter: 

disassemble  and  assemble  to 

(a)  replace  starting  cord 

(b)  repair  internal  mechanism 

Ignition  System: 

magnets  -  coils,  points,  condensers. 

spark  plugs  -  types,  cleaning,  gapping,  high  tension  leads. 
Fuel  System: 

fuel  tank  -  gravity  feed 

fuel  pump  -  manifold  and  reed  valves 

Carburetor: 

disassembly  and  assembly 

carburetor  adjustments  -  use  of  primer 

Power  Head: 

disassembly  and  assembly  of 

(a)  cylinder  head 

(b)  block  and  crankcase 

(c)  pistons  -  rings  -  rods 

(d)  crankshaft  and  bearings 

Lower  Unit: 

water  pump 

transmission  -  forward  and  reverse 
propeller  shaft  and  propeller 
lower  unit  housings 

Motor  Suspension  System: 

rubber  cushion  mounting 

handle  mount  and  steering  handle  assembly 

pivot  bracket 

reverse  lock  mechanism 

Reference  books 


Scott  Outboard  Motors  -  1961 

(Outboard  Boating  Manual  by  Ernest  Venk) 

(Published  by  American  Technical  Society,  Chicago) 


FAMILIARIZATION  COURSES 


The  principal  aim  in  introducing  the  courses  which  follow  is  to 
familiarize  pupils  with  the  materials,  processes  and  skills  required 
in  trades  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  A  pupil  who  has  had  such 
experiences  in  sheet  metal  and  welding,  for  example,  might  eventually 
be  employed  as  a  stock  keeper. 

There  is  no  intention  that  the  completion  of  a  familiarization 
course  should  constitute  even  a  partial  qualification  of  a  pupil  to 
enter  a  designated  trade.  The  guidance  or  coordinating  teacher  should 
make  it  clear  that  a  pupil  intending  to  become  an  apprentice  in  a 
designated  trade  must  comply  with  the  requirements  of  that  trade. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 
Auto  Body  Repair 


This  activity  in  a  ^hop  would  necessitate  an  eight  foot  door  and  it  is  very 
desirable  also  that  a  hoist  be  installed  .in  the  area. 

Materials  Used 

Body  putty,  fibre  glass,  lead. 

Body  steel. 

Enamels,  lacquers,  thinners,  etc. 

Hand  Tools 

Basic  tools,  hammers,  dollies,  mallets,  files,  snips,  paddles,  spoons,  etc. 
Power  Tools 

Hydraulic  jacks  -  lift  and  body,  grinder,  sander,  spray  gun. 

Melding  and  Brazing 

A  complete  unit  for  oxy-acetylene,  including  cart. 

Techniques  for  light  metals 

hardened  metals  e.g.  bumper  brackets 
applying  body  solder 
patching  rusted  out  areas 

Assembly  and  Disassembly 

Removing  and  replacing  bumpers,  grills,  door  panels,  rocker  panels  etc. 

Panel  Beating 

Removing  dent  by  process  of  converting  metal  back  to  original  condition 
by  use  of  hammers  and  dollies  only. 

Forming  of  odd  shaped  pieces  which  cannot  be  purchased. 

Leading  &  Filing  of  uneven  areas  following  beating  out. 

Fibre  glassing  and  puttying 

Finishing 

Prime  coat 

Preparation  for  final  coat  by  removing  wax  and  polish,  water  sanding, 
masking,  blowing  out  irregular  areas,  wiping  with  reducer. 

Final  Spray 

Removing  masking,  clean  up  after  spray,  touch  up. 

Reference  Book  -  Automobile  Body  Repairing  by  Wohlfeil,  Frisk  &  Saxman 

McGraw  Hill 


DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 
Carpentry 


This  course  is  intended  to  give  pupils  an  introduction  to  the  various  phases 
of  carpentry  and  to  develop  some  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  and  portable  power  tool 

Safety  precautions 
Materials 

Lumber:  seasoning,  kinds  of  wood,  plywood  and  composition  board. 

Glue  kinds,  preparation,  use, 

Hardware0  nails,  screws,  hooks,  locks. 

Finishing  materials:  varnish,  lacquer,  oil,  stain,  shellac,  wax,  paint. 

Measurement?  linear  foot,  square  foot,  board  foot. 

Estimating  quantity  and  cost  of  material  required. 

Care,  sharpening  and  use  of  common  hand  tools. 

Care  and  use  of  portable  power  tools. 

Home  repairs  and  construction  details: 

application  of  door  hardware:  hanging  doors;  applying  sub-floors, 
underlay,  hardwood  floors;  applying  strapping  and  siding;  insulation; 
framing  windows  and  installing  glass;  beams;  joists;  studs  and  trimmers; 
stairs;  roof  rafters;  roofing  materials. 

Simple  foundation  details. 

Introduction  to  the  building  code. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 
Drafting,  Blueprint  Reading  &  Sketching 


Drafting  Skills 

The  use  and  care  of  instruments,  T-square,  set  squares,  pencils, 
scale,  compasses,  and  erasing  shield. 

Lines  -  the  use  and  description  of  various  lines. 

Lettering  -  Gothic  -  Freehand,  alphabet,  figures  and  fractions, 
size  and  shape  for  vertical  or  slant.  Application  of  dimensions. 

Working  Drawings  (Mechanical  and  Architectural) 

Simple  freehand  technical  sketching  and  instrumental  drawing  to 
illustrate  the  correct  placement  and  projection  of  views,  using 
orthographic  projection. 

Make  2  and  3  view  drawings  full,  half  and  quarter  size  of: 
simple  rectangular  objects,  angular  objects  (straight  lines  only), 
circular  objects,  all  requiring  dimensioning,  both  detail  and 
locating;  dimensioning  of  openings  and  holes. 

Geometrical  construction  as  required. 

Sectional  views  -  methods  of  indicating  full  and  half  sections 
and  materials. 

Pictorial  Representation 

Simple  cabinet,  oblique  and  isometric  drawings. 

Assembly  Drawing 

Objects  composed  of  several  parts,  and  show  bill  of  material. 
Lettering  Devices 

Leroy  -  Wrico,  Varigraph,  Letterguide  and  special  pens  for  free¬ 
hand  lettering. 

Blueprint  Reading 

Interpretation  of  simple  blueprints  of  familiar  objects  to  learn 
the  size,  shape,  materials  and  shop  processes. 

Drafting  Office  Routine 

Tracing,  blueprinting,  filing  and  general  drafting  office 
organization . 

Reference  Books 

Giesecke  et  al:  Technical  Drawing,  Macmillan 
French  and  Svenson:  Mechanical  Drawing,  McGraw-Hill 
French  &  Vierck:  Engineering  Drawing,  McGraw-Hill. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATION!,  PROGRAMME 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING 


1.  Historical  Development 

2.  Present-day  Developments 

3 .  Basic  Plant  Equipment  List 

4.  Dry  Cleaning 

(a)  Principles  of  dry  cleaning 

(b)  Receiving,  marking,  identification,  shipping 

(c)  Preparing  loads  -  weighing,  sorting,  hanging 

(d)  Solvents  used  in  plants  today 

(e)  Filtration,  types  of  filters,  pumps,  filter  aids 

(f)  Cleaning  cycles 

(g)  Drying  cycles 

5.  Spotting 

(a)  Basic  equipment  and  use 

(b)  Simple  spotting  chemicals  and  treatment  of  stains  on  dark 

garments 

(c)  Pre-spotting 

6.  Fabrics 

(a)  Fabric  identification 

(b)  Fabric  construction 

(c)  Surface  designs  and  dyes  (briefly) 

7.  Garment  Finishing  -  Utility  Press 

(a)  Know  parts  and  function  of  pressing  machine 

(b)  To  press  and  finish 

(1)  a  plain  skirt 

(2)  trousers 

(3)  sack  coat 

8.  Public  Relations  as  it  applies  to  the  Dry  Cleaning  Industry 

(a)  Courtesy 

(b)  Attitude 

(c)  Customer  Wants 

(d)  Appearance  of  Personnel  and  Shop 


Reference: 

National  Institute  of  Dry  Cleaning 
Silver  Springs, 

Maryland,  U.S.A. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 
Electrical  Appliance  Repair 


Causes  of  shocks  from  electrical  devices* 

Equipment  improperly  wired. 

Faulty  equipment. 

Poor  repair  work. 

Faulty  workmanship. 

Improper  insulation. 

Insufficient  testing  on  completion  of  repair. 

Safety  fundamentals; 

Insulators. 

For  heating  appliances 

asbestos,  mica  and  other  insulators  with  similar 
characteristics . 

For  non-heating  appliances 
Rubber,  plastic. 

Conductors. 

Good  conductors  -  used  in  cords,  wires,  spring  clips, 
prongs  in  plug  caps  etc.  -  copper,  brass. 

Poor  conductors  -  used  in  heating  appliances  for  the  heating 
elements  and  in  lamps  for  the  filaments. 

Types  of  wires  commonly  used. 

Types  of  appliance  cords  commonly  used. 

Name  Plate  Units 
Amperes, 

Volts, 

Wattage  value  for  various  appliances. 

Protective  devices 

Circuit  Breakers, 

Fuses : 

Replacement, 

Precautions . 

Test  Instruments 

Series  test  lamp. 

Bell  test  set, 

Appliance  tester. 

Wiring  problems 

Burnt  out  elements, 

Broken  element  or  bare  wires  touching  non-current  carrying  metal 
parts  of  devices  which  constitute  hazards, 

Broken  connection, 

Faulty  insulation. 

Repairing  and  servicing  heating  element  appliances 
Irons,  (regular  or  steam)  Coffee  makers. 

Toasters,  Sandwich  grills. 

Hotplates  Stoves, 

Roasters,  Water  h eaters, 

Heating  pads.  Kettles. 
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Electrical  Appliance  Repair  (cont'd) 

Repairing  and  servicing  motor-driven  appliances 


Fans, 

Vacuum  cleaners. 
Food  mixers. 
Washing  machines 


Sewing  machines 
Water  pumps, 
Drills, 

Grinders  and  saws. 


Repairing  and  servicing  small 


appliances 
Egg  candlers. 
Burglar  alarms. 
Fire  alarms 
Milking  machines, 
Dehorners . 


Bottle  warmers, 

Door  chimes  and  bells. 


Cattle  clippers, 
Electric  fences. 
Brooders, 


Servicing  fluorescent  Lamps 
Wiring  systems  and  materials 

Replacing  defective  receptacles  and  switches. 

Making  up  extension  cords, 

Repairing  floor  lamps  and  cords. 

References : 

Electrical  Demonstrations  -  Westinghouse 
Electric  Appliance  Service  Manual  -  Gabbert 
General  Publishing,  Toronto 
Small  Appliance  Servicing  -  Brockwell  ) 

Major  Appliance  Servicing  -  Brockwell  )  McGraw-Hill 
Electrical  Appliance  Servicing  -  Crouse) 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRakfriS 

hairdressing 


The  course  outlined  here  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  some  aspects  of 
beauty  salon  work  and  to  help  the  pupil  determine  whether  she  has  the  aptitude  and 
desire  to  continue  with  further  study  in  this  field. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  trying  the  Ontario  Department  of  labour  Hair¬ 
dressing  examination  a  person  must  complete  at  least  1000  hours  of  certified 
practical  and  theory  training  in  a  course  which  includes  many  other  advanced 
topics  not  outlined  here. 

TOPICS 


Shop  Deportment  and  Hygiene 

Training  in  proper  work  habits. 

The  development  of  a  pleasing  personality. 

Public  hygiene  in  relation  to  the  salon. 

Personal  hygiene  for  the  operator  in  relation  to  her  work. 

Sanitation  and  Sterilization 

Study  of  the  laws  relating  to  sanitation  in  the  salon. 

The  laws  regarding  personal  health  of  the  operator. 

The  various  types  and  methods  of  sterilization  -  how  each  is  used. 

(moist  heat,  dry  heat, 
chemicals) 


Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Scalp 

This  topic  is  closely  related  to  the  study  of  bacteriology. 
Recognition  of  normal  scalp. 

Recognition  of  skin  and  scalp  diseases. 

The  Structure  of  the  Hair 

The  structure  and  growth  of  the  hair. 

The  effect  on  the  hair  of  heat,  bleaches,  dyes,  etc. 

The  way  in  which  hair  structure  governs  hair  style. 

Introduction  to  Electricity  and  Light  Therapy 

Electrical  appliances  used  -  heating  cap,  vibrators  etc. 
Importance  of  regular  inspection  and  care. 

Safety  practices,  danger  of  overloading,  worn  out  cords,  etc. 

The  Purpose  and  Results  of  Massage 

Study  of  basic  manipulations  used  in  scalp  and  facial  massage  and 
the  beneficial  results  of  skillful  application. 
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Diversified  Occupational  Programme  -  Hairdressing  (-cont'd) 


Hair  Styling  and  Finger-Waving 

Shampooing 
Pin- curling 
Finger- waving 
Hair  styling 

Structure  of  the  Mails 

The  structure  of  the  nails  $  nail  growth. 

The  theory  of  nail  care. 

The  reaction  of  the  nails  to  various  treatments. 


Manicuring 

Shaping  nails 

Care  of  the  cuticle  and  stain  around  the  nails 

Nail  polishes 

Hand  and  arm  massage 

Facial  Treatments 

Beneficial  results  of  facial  treatment 
Manipulations  required 
Cosmetics  -  types 

effect  on  the  skin 
proper  application 
good  taste  in  their  use 
Eyebrow  arching 

Shop  Management 

Keeping  financial  and  service  records 
Selecting  equipment  and  merchandise  economically 
Salesmanship  and  business  principles 
Adjusting  complaints 

Advertising  and  observation  of  trade  practices. 


Reference 

Standard  Textbook  of  Cosmetology  -  Kibbee 
Milady  Publishing  Co. 

3837-39  White  'YLains  ave.. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMME 
Masonry  and  Allied  Trades 


Floor  Tile 

Measuring  and  estimating. 

Below  grade  tile: 

asphalt,  vinyl 
Above  grade  tile: 

linoleum,  cork,  rubber 
Floor  underlays: 

cement,  plywood,  masonite. 

Preparation  of  concrete  surface: 
filling  of  holes, 
primer. 

Adhesives . 

Measuring  for  the  starting  point: 

chalk  lines. 

Tools . 

Cutting. 

Acoustic  Tile 

Measuring  and  estimating. 

Tools . 

Acoustic  insulation. 

Types  of  bases: 

joists,  strapping,  gyproc,  concrete. 

Types  of  tile: 

wood  fibre,  pressed  paper,  fibre  glass,  cork,  transite,  masonite. 
Measuring  for  the  starting  point: 

chalk  line. 

Installation: 

staples  (Stapler), 
two-headed  nails, 
screws.  (Electric  Screw  Driver), 
adhesive . 

Cutting . 

Ceramic  Tile 

Measuring  and  estimating. 

Tools  (carbology  cutters,  nippers,  carborundum  stone). 

Types  of  bases: 

poured  concrete,  cement  mortar,  brick,  block,  gyproc,  plywood. 
Measuring  for  the  starting  point. 

Installation. 

Cutting 

Grouting. 
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Masonry  and  Allied  Trades  ( cont ' d ) 


Cement  Finishing 


Preparation  of  ground: 
form  work. 

Concrete  mixes 
pouring, 
tamping, 
straightening, 
finishing. 

Cement  Mortar  mixes: 
patching. 

Curing . 

Plaster  Patching 

Safety  precautions. 

Tools . 

Materials : 

lime  putty  mixture, 
spatchling  compound. 

Preparation  of  section. 

Application  and  finishing. 

Dry  Wall  Construction 

Where  used. 

Sizes . 

Type  s : 

plain, 

wood  finish. 

Measuring  and  estimating. 

Tools, 

Preparation  of  base. 

Application: 

horizontal, 
vertical, 
wood  finish: 
clips, 
adhesive . 
plain  gyproc: 
nails, 
clips, 
adhesive . 
cutting. 

Finishing 

plain  gyproc: 
taping, 
cementing. 
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Masonry  and  Allied  Trades  (cont'd) 


Brickwork 

Safety  precautions. 

Tools . 

Mortar. 

Materials: 

plain  brick, 
fancy  brick, 
blocks 

concrete , 
cinder, 
glass, 
cut  stone 

Measuring  and  estimating. 

Laying: 

straightening, 

levelling, 

plumbing, 

cutting. 

Bonds . 

Reference s : 


Floor  Tile 

Practical  Home  Repairs  and  Improvements 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Acoustic  Tile  and  Plaster  Patching 

Plastering  Skill  and  Practice  -  Van  Den  Branden  -  Knowles 
American  Technical  Society 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Dry  Wall  Construction 


Canadian  Gypsum  Co.  -  Publications 


Brickwork 

Concrete  Block  Construction  for  Home  and  Farm.  Dalzell-Townsend 
American  Technical  Society,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Vocational  and  Apprentice  Training 
Structural  Clay  Products  Inst. 

Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Canada 

Bricklaying  I  and  II 

Structural  Clay  Products  Institute 
Delmar  Publishers  Inc. 


DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Painting  and  Decorating 


Painting 


Colour: 

definition, 

the  spectrum, 

primary  colours, 

secondary  colours, 

intermediate  colours, 

chromatic  wheel, 

hues,  tints,  shades  and  tones, 

complementary  colours. 

Protective  Coatings: 

types,  uses,  relative  costs, 
composition  of  such  coatings  as: 

paints,  shellac, 

enamels  stain, 

varnish,  thick  decorative  finishes. 

Safety  precautions. 

Tools 

Selection  and  care  of  brushes  and  rollers. 

Materials  and  methods  for: 
removing  old  paint, 
repairing  cracks  and  holes, 
preparing  surfaces  for  painting, 
preparing  paint: 

stirring,  tinting,  thinning. 

Application  of: 

primer,  sealer,  second  coat,  finish  coat. 

Wallpapering 

Tools. 

Measuring  and  estimating. 

Selection  of  papers. 

Types: 

unpasted,  pre-pas ted. 

Application: 

preparation  of  surface, 
sizing, 

marking  the  wall  for  the  starting  point, 

pasting, 

folding, 

trimming, 

techniques  for  papering: 

walls,  ceilings,  borders,  panels. 


Reference : 

Painting  and  Decorating  Craftsman’ s  Manual  and  Text  Book. 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRaRE 
Sheet  Metal 


Materials 

Base  metals,  alloys  and  coated  metal. 

Common  sheet  metals 

Galvanized  iron,  tinned  iron,  cold  rolled  steel,  aluminum, copper,  brass 
bronze  and  stainless  steel. 

Description  and  uses. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

Solders 

Compositions, 

Uses, 

Soldering  fluxes- 

muriatic  acid,  zinc  chloride,  resin,  soldering  paste,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

corrosive  and  non-corrosive  fluxes, 
composition  of  fluxes, 

purpose  and  uses  of  fluxes  and  dip  solution, 
methods  and  reason  for  defluxing  after  soldering, 
safety  precautions  -  handling  of  acids. 

Metal  Fasteners 

Tinners  Rivets  % 

weights  and  sizes. 

Measurement  and  Layout 

Use  of  squaring,  measuring  and  marking  tools, 

Laying  out  from  a  working  edge  and  a  centre  line. 

Templates  and  their  uses, 

Notches  and  their  uses, 

Seam  and  reinforcement  edge  allowances. 

Hand  Processes 

Tools  and  Operations 

Cutting  and  Notching 

use  of  straight,  aviation  and  combination  snips, 
use  of  side  cutting  pliers  and  wire  cutters. 

Bench  Stakes: 

descriptions,  names  and  uses, 
forming  and  folding  over  Bench  Stakes, 
use  of  mallet  and  setting  hammer. 

Soldering 

weights,  sizes  and  purpose  of  soldering  coppers, 

conductivity  of  copper, 

oxidation  and  capillary  action, 

tinning  a  soldering  iron, 

soldering  a  lapped  seam. 

Riveting 

spacing,  punching  or  drilling  rivet  holes, 
use  of  a  rivet  set. 

Hand  Lever  Punch: 

main  parts,  capacity,  changing  punches  and  dies,  uses. 


Sheet  Metal  (cont'd) 


Machine  Processes 

Machines  and  operations 

Foot  operated  squaring  shear' 

main  parts  -  capacity  -  safety  precautions  -  use  of  side, 
back  and  front  gauges, 
securing  a  working  edge, 
cutting  on  a  line. 

Adjustable  Bar  Folder 

main  parts  -  capacity  -  safety  precautions  -  use  of  stops 
for  various  angles  -  types  of  folds  e.g.  single  hem,  open, 
bull  and  double  closed  folds. 

Standard  Hand  Brake'. 

main  parts,  capacity,  safety  precautions,  straight  bending 
forming  a  Pittsburgh  Lock. 

Box  and  Pan  Brake: 

main  parts,  capacity,  safety  precautions,  adjustment  of 
fingers. 

Slip  Roll  Forming  Machine: 

main  parts,  capacity,  safety  precautions. 

breaking  in  materials,  feeding  material  between  rolls, 

adjusting  roll  tension  and  forming  cylindrical  objects. 

Measuring  and  Installation  of : 
eavest roughing, 
duct  work, 
flashing. 


Types  of  Heating  Systems: 
gravity  ) 

forced  air  )  Basic  principles 
hot  water  ) 
oil  tank  installation  ) 
furnace  installation  ) 


Parts  and  functions 


Central  Mortgage  opecifi  ations. 

Local  By-laws  governing  insulation  and  ductwork. 


Reference  Books 


Sheet  Metal  Practice  -  Bruce 
National  harm  Air  Manuals  and  Digests 
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DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM iE 
Melding  and  Cutting 


History  of  Oxy-acetylene  welding, 
oxygen, 
acetylene. 

Safety  precautions. 

Glossary  of  Terms : 
welding, 
cutting. 

Care  and  Use  of  Equipment* 
tanks, 
gauges, 
torch  tips, 
valves, 
setting  up, 
turning  off. 

Pressures,  tip  sizes  and  material  thickness  chart. 

Layout  of 

cylinders, 
regulators, 
torches . 

Identification  of  Metals. 

Chemistry  of  Flame; 

neutral  flame, 
oxidising  flame, 
carbonizing  flame. 

Running  Beads  without  rods. 

Penetration. 

Running  beads  using  filler  rods. 

Types  of  welds: 

fillet  weld, 
corner  weld, 

characteristics  of  a  good  weld. 

Oxyacetylene  Cutting;- 

setting  up  equipment, 

pressures, 

cutting  tips. 

Electric  Melding  ' 

safety  precautions, 
methods . 

Striking  and  holding  an  arc . 

Melding  beads. 

Butt  weld. 

Fillet  weld 

Brazing. 

Reference  books 

arc  .'elding  Lessons  for  School  and  Farm  Shop  -  Kugler 

The  James  F.  Lincoln  Arc  n elding  Foundation 

Cleveland  17,  Ohio 

Oxy- acetylene  elding  and  Cutting  -  A.  C.  Davis 


